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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


| COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


| GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





ALMA COLLEGE 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program ot study-worship-work-play 
. exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 





John Stanley Harker, Pres. 
Founded 1846. 
16 


CARROLL COLLEGE miles from 


Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community. in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational. accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL 4s 


Girls. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, my- 
sic. home ec.. sec l. Individual guidance. 300-acre 
campus. stone bidgs.. sub. Phila. Sports. riding. gym 
9001. Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa, 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited iiberai arts Presbyterian College for 








SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 





FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size. so ail stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 


Write Dir. of Adm., Box PL, Carroll, W: Wis. 
FORCE R.O.T.C.; TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 


for grade schowl teaching. 4-year 


for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-afiiliated Liberal 


Arts College 
Director of 


WRITE canissions 


COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


AND CONSERVATORY 


Under Church sponsorship but non-sectarian in nature, 
Shenandoah emphasizes spiritual awareness among her 
students. 4-vear B.Musie & B.Music Ed. degrees in piano, 
voice, organ, violin, ‘cello; public school. Special course 
in church music. Also accredited Jr. College: art, h 
ec., sec'l, pre-professional, lib. arts. Summer se 
Catalog. Dir. of Adm.. Box P, Dayton, Virzinia. 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 





. er hl + . a -o 
COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college. owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 
President. Clarksville, Arkansas. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 








Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler. Grove City, Pa. 

J ary . a? a Presbyterian. 
HANG rv ER te | ILLEGE Founded 1827. 
Accredited, Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
jum. Splendid pliant. with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus. overiooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enro!iment 700. Admissions Office. Hanover, Ind. 

' . : . . Smal 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE — small .ciasses. 
124th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering. 
law, medicine, ministry. social service, teaching. 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 


_Di-ec*or of Admissions. Box 326. Jacksonville. tl. 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts. fine arts. and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west’s fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
Laurie. President. San Antoni Texas. 





Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scnoiarsnips avaiiabie. For information write Dir. ef 
Admissions. Box P, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A weil established. weli equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For cataiog and information write 

L. McCi President, St. Charles, Missouri 








(suburb of St. Louis). 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curricu:um, 14 maiors inciuding 
music. art. Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration. professions, vocations. City of 50.000. For 
catalog write: Director of Admissi Dub ta. 


= ‘ b: iy ys High academic 
WILSON COLLEGE Bish, 2csdem: 
degree. Liberal arts and sciences. Pre-professional 
courses. Scholarships, self-help program. 
counseling. Sports. pool. Beautiful campus in Cum- 
berland Valley. Presbyterian. Est. 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson Collece. Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 











in such a context. 


may come. 





JOUNSON C. SMITH University. 


Charlotte. North Carolina an accredited co-educa- 








St. Paul 5. Minnesota 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, !ow expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Raiph Waldo Lioyd, Box B, Maryville, Tennessee. 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. Co-ed. 
Distinctive in Christian ideals 
arts. music, pre-professional. Church sec’l. business 
Scholarships. Rate $600. For Catalog E address: 
John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 


Accredited. Liberal | 


Today’s college student hopes to survive and grow as a human 
personality through the unpredictalic second half of this century. 
That is a worthy hope, and education must not betray it. 


Narrow special training and superficial “culture” are meaningless 


Honest Christian liberal education, rooted at the heart of all 
human experience, can ready the mind and spirit for whatever 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


SCOTT COLLEGE pecarur, oa. 








tional. liberal arts college and a graduate schoo! of 
Theology. Founded in 1867. Christian emphasis. AGNES 
Courses leading to B.A.. BS., and B.D. degrees 
H. Liston, President. es @ | 
AC CTE . YP 
, MACALE: TER Cl )LLE 7E z | TUSCULUM COLLEGE wiiseiiies e tee 
‘The College of the Twin Cities ‘ ; 
. . ; - nee Four-year, Presbyterian, coeducational, fully 
Coeducationa!, fully accredited, balanced curric- . di d A. Lib 1 Art Bus 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, accre’ ite o 1 era rts: ous. 
pre-professional courses. teaching (Kindergar- | Admins. Pre-professional courses. Two-year 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- secretarial course. Friendly, Christian’ in- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian | fluences-amid the foothills of the Smokies. 
citizenship PN : | Moderate costs-endowed and work scholar- 
Charles J. Turck, President ships 


RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., President, 
Greeneville, Tennessee 
Founded 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE =. 239°3 


ganicaily Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
Arts, sciences. pre-med, pre-law. pre-engineering. 
pre-ministerial. and other standard pre-professions 
‘The Friendly College,"’ noted for its community serv- 


| BOYS’ PREPARATORY 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pooi, New Chapei and Library. 





Or. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 


CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edu- 


cates the whole boy—physically, mentally, morally. 








| ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. | iow to learn, how to labor. how to live. Prepares 
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| WHITWORTH COLLEGE sage | oo.c2ee ta rene or Rae S56 60 extras: abot 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional | $300.00. Box 45. New Bi field, Pa. 

| training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus aaa = z a . , 

| Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. | WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


| Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! DOr. Frank 
F ae Wacini 





. Warren, Pr Pp 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
Busi Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Nurs- 


limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 
beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 


intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 
ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST. 


ILLINOIS 








Est. 1744. Oldest Presbyterian prep for boys. Grades 


7-12. Post-grad. Intensive one subject plan. Reme- 
dial work. Music, drama. art, sports, hobbies. 80 
acre campus. Midway Phila.-Baitimore 


c. W. Biaker, Th.M., Hdm., Box 
MEN’S COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


Serving church and country since 1780. Accredited 
small college for men stressing sound academic train 
ing, liberal arts, sciences, pre-professional courses. 
ROTC (transportation). 28 mi. from Pittsburgh. 
Boyd Crumrine Patterson, Pres.. Washington. Ps 


101, Colora, Md. 
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ig ~~ ‘Thousands 
Make $50 and More With 
— + This Famous Chilton Plan! 


Think of it! . . . there are $$$ and $$$ of CASH PROFIT waiting for. 
you in these wonderful boxes of beautiful Chileon Greeting Cards. It’s a 
GUARANTEED profit, too . . . you must make money just by showing 
these cards to friends and neighbors, or you may return the cards. 

Each year thousands of men and women are making new friends and 
assuring themselves of extra money through the famous Chilton ‘‘friend- 
ship plan.’" The moment you see these beautiful, colorful cards you'll 
understand why people are so eager to buy them. There are cards for 
every occasion . . . Christmas cards, birthday cards, anniversary, get-well, 
friendship, congratulation cards. Not just ordinary cards but cards so hand- 
some they'll be remembered and treasured through the years! 

Your own good sense will tell you there must be literally hundreds of 
folks right in your neighborhood who'll thank you for introducing them 
to these cards. That's why we want to send you these three leeotiostenr 
boxes now . . . to prove what a warm, friendly, human experience it is 
to show Chilton cards! 

You'll earn $10, $20, $50 and more, quickly and easily. You need no 
experience ; as a new member of the ‘‘Chilton Family’’ you get our money- 
making guides which explain everything. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER—YOUR PROFITS GUARANTEED 


To get you started, we make this amazing offer of all 3 boxes of 
famous Chilton Greeting Cards for just $1.00 — an offer that may never 
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ft a arrive. Just examine these cards and show themj:ro your friends and 

and silver. cluded in 7 neighbors. Unless they bring you immediate orders for many more boxes 

Signatur nt,» BOX sells as an active Chilton Dealer, just return the cards and owe nothing. Or, if 

= ; you prefer, keep them for your own use at the wholesale price. You don’t 
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risk a penny! But chis offer is limited so mail the coupon today! 


y 120 Kingston St., Boston 11, Mass. 
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AN AMAZING MONEY-MAKING OFFER TO NEW CHILTON DEALERS 


All3 Boxes age 


of Famous 
Chilton Greetin 
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FOLKS SAY 
"WE'RE THRILLED” 


“What a grand opportuni- 
™ ty to go calling on all the 
. pecote you would so much 
ike to know! When I'm 
showing Chilton greeting 
cards to them, I'm a woman 
‘who really loves her work."’ 
-M. H. B., Westboro, Mass. 


“*There’s a welcome waiting 
for me at every door I visit 
—and I have earned almost 
$60.00 in just a few weeks!" 

-M. D. A., Flushing, N. Y. 


\ 








mm “It's a never-ending thrill 
sa2 to be accepted into peoples’ 
me homes. At my age that 
means more than you could 
ever understand:”’ 

—Mrs. J..5. C:, Washington, D.C. 


“I found selling Chilton 
cards the best way I know 
to perform a friendly service 
and to be a good ‘“‘mixer’’. 
You build up good will and 
at the same time make a 
good profit on your time.”’ 

=M. L. T., N. Augusta, S$. C. 

















ORGANIZATIONS! CLUBS! This is a 
tested sure-fire fund-raising plan for you! 
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CHILTON GREETINGS CO. I 
120 Kingston St., Dept. PL-7, Boston 11, Mass. 
1812 Roscoe St., Dept. PL-7, Chicago 13, III, 
Please send me the three boxes of i 
CHILTON GREETINGS described above 
on free approval. I pay nothing when the 
cards arrive. I understand the special 
price to Chilton Dealers is only $1 — i 
mailing costs and that I may return them i 
without obligation if not satisfied. 
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Address 
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| City. coveee i 
C) If you are a fund raiser for an organ- { 


ization, please check here. = | 
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Presbyterian Life 
July 11, 


A Startling Thought 


Isn't it a startling thing to realize that if 
there were only twelve believing Christians in 
the world, but each believer won at least one other 
each year, it would take less than the lifetime of 
Jesus, thirty-three years, to Christianize the two 
billion or more souls in the whole world? . 

Every member should feel that he is a part of 
the team, and that there is some work that will 
never be done if he fails to do his part. One of 
the most thrilling adventures in working for Christ 
is the opportunity of being the hand that might 
lead someone to him. When new recruits are 
found, immediately they should be put to wor’. 
This helps integrate them into the congregation. 
It is true, in the efforts of the Church as well as 
in business, that one receives dividends in propor- 
tion to the investment that he makes. 

The new recruit for the cross has life into which 
has come great meaning. Therefore, he has a story 
he must tell. If immediately he can be made a 
missionary, his testimony will have tremendous 
effect upon those who similarly need to be 
aroused, Too often new members are received 
into a church and then they are forgotten people. 
Every effort should be made to use them at once 
to help carry on the work of the Kingdom, whose 
army will never become so large that there isn’t 
something for everyone to do... . 

We cannot give the world an effective demon- 
stration of faith as long as we have to draft 
Christian people into the service of the Church. 
This day demands volunteers who choose to 
mareh along with God, and who are convinced 
that in so doing they are not on a dead-end street 
but on a thoroughfare that leads somewhere. 


—RevusBen K. YOUNGDAHL 
Pastor, Mount Olivet Lutheran Church 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Selected from a speech made at Pre-Assembly Conference on Evangelism, at General Assembly in Minneapolis 
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Missions in Reverse 


« As I have read in your columns of the 
blessings which the Christian world 
mission has brought to countries all over 
the world, I often wonder how many of 
your readers know that as Americans 
have sent the Gospel overseas through 
the years, the principle in the old pro- 
verb “Cast your bread upon the waters,’ 
has again proved true. The world mis- 
sion has blessed America in reverse, not 
only spiritually but materially as well. 
For example, an American official who 
searched the world for plants of value to 
the United States once told me that many 
of his most valuable plant introductions 
had been first pointed out to him by 
American missionaries, It was foreign 
missionaries who first brough kudzu 
and lespedeza and the soya bean to 
America. 

I have a striking illustration of this 
principle from my own missionary ex- 
perience. I have been particularly inter- 
ested in getting more milk for the peo- 
ple of India. With their cow worship, 
they are precluded from scientific cattle 
breeding, so they have about one third 
of the world’s cattle on one fortieth of 
the habitable area of the earth’s surface. 
Their cows do not average a quart a day 
for three hundred days in the year. For 
over thirty years at the Agricultural In- 
stitute in Allahabad, we worked to find 
out the best dairy breed of cattle for 
India. Friends in America gave us dairy 
bulls which, when mated to the Indian 
cows, greatly increased the milk yield 
to their progeny. A Presbyterian elder in 
Pennsylvania gave us one of the best 
bred Guernsey bulls in the United States. 
When his progeny came into milk in 
the Leper Asylum, we had all the milk 
the children needed, and the doctors 
could prescribe it for the sick lepers. 
The progeny of these bulls have done a 
great deal, not only to increase the local 
supply of milk, but to show the Indian 
people that more milk was possible for 
them. 

During World War II, Admiral Nimitz 
wanted more milk for the naval forces 
in the Pacific. Most fine, American, 
dairy cattle could not stand the condi- 
tions of the Pacific islands, so the Agri- 
cultural Institute agreed to swap two 
of its best Sindhi yearling bulls and two 
of its best heifers in exchange for two of 
the best Jersey bulls and heifers from the 
wonderful herd at the U.S. Experiment 
Station at Beltsville, Maryland. Fortu- 


nately we had a good American veterinar- 


ian at Allahabad, and he checked the 
cattle to see that they were clean of all 
disease. Admiral Nimitz sent a plane to 
Allahabad to pick them up and had a 
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naval vessel awaiting them in Calcutta, 
so that their feet never touched the 
ground after they left the Institute until 
they were put ashore at Guam. Later 
they were brought to the United States, 
and I have had the privilege several 
times of going out to Beltsville and see- 
ing their wonderful progeny. Several of 
the crossbred Sindhi-Jersey heifers are 
giving from nine thousand to ten thou- 
sand pounds of milk, from 5.5 to 6.5 
per cent butter fat. 

The contribution Indian cattle can 
make to American agricultural economy 
in the South is, first, that they have great 
heat-tolerance and are very happy un- 
der conditions where our American 
cattle are panting and in distress. The 
second great advantage is that Indian 
cattle are a very fine example of the sur- 











Dr. and Mrs. Sam Higginbottom attended 
1952 General Assembly, Dr. Higginbot- 
tom founded Allahabad Agricultural In- 
stitute, which he headed for over thirty 
years. Retiring after more than forty 
years of service in India, Dr. and Mrs. 
Higginbottom have started a Christian 
Service Training Center in Florida, where 
missionaries learn methods of raising 
living standards. Dr. Higginbottom was 
Moderator of 1939 General Assembly. 





vival of the fittest. They have had to 
learn to subsist on very much less fodder 
and grain than American animals. The 
third favorable factor is that they seem 
to have an oil in the skin which is re- 
pellent to biting flies and insects, and in 
general seem to have a greater resistance 
to disease than most American cattle. 
When the offspring of these cattle are 
distributed throughout the South, it will 
save the southern dairy farmer millions 
of dollars a year in feed alone. 

Church people of America through the 
years, until my wife and I left India in 
1945, had given over two million dol- 
lars to the Allahabad Agricultural In- 
stitute. It may be that in this importation 
of Indian dairy cattle, this sum will be 
repaid to America many fold. The 
Church does not send missionaries in the 
hope of financial reward; it sends them 





at the Lord’s command. The Church in | 


America needs to remember one great 
principle: 


If you determine to do more | 
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Yes, this new 21-card assortment is 
really yours for 1¢, just to prove how easily 
a little spare time can earn you $50.00 in cash! 
Just see these pretty Xmas Greeting Cards — 
and you'll want to start showing them to friends 
and neighbors. You make up to $50 profit on 
100 boxes. We also offer a complete selection 
of Name-Imprinted Christmas Greetings, Gift 
Wrappings, Personal Stationery, All-Occasion 
Cards—as low as $1.00 each. 


Only One to a Family! Limited Offer! 
Just send postcard and ask for the 1¢ BOX. Send 
no money! We will send the illustrated 2 1-card box, 
for which you will owe us 1¢. We'll also include 
additional assortments ON APPROVAL, together 
with Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Hurry! We have only a small quota of 
1l¢g boxes. Write postcard to 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, Inc. 
649 Adams St., Elmira, New York 








Buya... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It’s YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 


4 It will pay you to write for detailed > 





descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Dear Ruth, 


In answer to your letter - 
no, I am not a financial genius! 
Don't know much about finance 
as a matter of fact--but, you know, 
I do have some mid-year dividends 
from the stocks that John left me 

and those bonds of Dad's. I didn't 
know what to do about them until I 
found out about PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES. 


They are wonderful for two reasons-= 
first, because they give me absolute 
security and peace of mind, and second 
because of the knowledge that they 
are one investment that will reach far 
past my own future into the futures of 
many others who are working for the 
fulfillment of Christ's Kingdom. That's 
why I have dispensed with all reinvestment 
problems and worries and put my money into 

something which gives me a guaranteed 
income for life--and a share in missions. 








Why don't you inquire about 
Presbyterian Annuities too, Ruth? 


With love, From your 
"financial adviser," 


all bonds which become due, or a “bonus.” 

Fixed Income for Life Through Wars and Depressions. 

A Share in the Work of Presbyterian Foreign Missions, National 
Missions, and Christian Education. 

Help for Others for Many Years to Come. 

No Re-Investment, Problems—No Estate or Inheritance Tax. 
Continuous Payments for Over 70 Years by the Presbyterian Boards. 


Why not write us today? Just fill out the enclosed coupon. 


| am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | 
would receive, my birthday being 





month day year 
At present, | am most interested in 


| Missions in America [_] Missions Abroad (] Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 


Nome 





Address 





Cc ity State 












are a sound, practical investment for your mid-year dividénds, ™ 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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for God then he does for you, no way has 
yet been discovered to beat him to it, 
| Those sacrificial missionary gifts like the 
widow’s mite—they were not given with 
any thought of return, but in the very 
nature of God they are blessing those 
who gave. Our Lord said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
—Sam_ HicGGINBottom 
Babson Park, Florida 


| Substitute for Reverend 


'« In reading H. Paul Sloan, Jr.’s com- 
ments in the May 2, 1953, issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE concerning the use of the 
word reverend, I find that I cannot re- 
frain from a rejoinder . . . perhaps the 
whole controversy could be resolved if 
we fostered among our people the use of 
another term, The Lutherans follow a 
gracious practice of addressing their 
ministers, and speaking of them, as “Pas- 
tor.” . .. It is a term of respect and of rev- 
erence for the “cloth,” and also is used 
(I have noticed) with affection. A Luth- 
eran who loves his minister speaks of 
and to him with warm affection as “Pas- 
tor.” I think we should cultivate its use 
among our own people, to be used by 
the layman in speaking of or addressing 
his own minister or pastor. . . . A min- 
ister likes to be a pastor to his people— 
loved, respected, and even revered; and 
I feel certain that most of our ministers 
would react warmly and pleasurably to 
being addressed and spoken of as “Pas- 
tor.” —Donavp H, OstranDER 
Minister, Trinity Presbyterian Church 

Pasadena, California 





Photos Needed 

Presbyterian congregations spent 
more than $30,000,000 last year on 
church building. Much of this money 
was used for new construction, but a 
great deal of it was used for renova- 
tion of existing structures. In fact, 
more congregations probably under- 
take renovations than undertake new 
buildings. 

The editors of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
are interested in graphic evidence of 
changes made in 1952 or 1953 reno- 
vation projects. [f any congregations 
can furnish clear, glossy photographs, 
preferably 8” x 10” showing informal 
“before” and “after” views of recently 
redone sanctuaries, meeting rooms, 
or exteriors, the editors would like 
to see the photos. All of the scenes 
should include at least one person 
|| working on or using the old or new 
|| facilities. Please send pictures plus 
|| descriptive information to: Building 
Editor, PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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Many Presbyterians have asked 
how General Assembly pronounce- 
ments on social education and ac- 
tion (Crucial Issues for Christians, 
page 22) are created. The process 
starts months before the Assembly, 
when a Board of Christian Educa- 
tion committee, formed of six per- 
sons from that Board, three from the 
Board of National Missions, two 
from the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and nine from the Church at large, 
drafts recommendations. These 
recommendations, accompanied by 
elaborate files of background ma- 
terial, are reviewed by the forty- 
five members of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, then sent te the Gen- 
eral Assembly's Standing Commit- 
tee on Social Education and Action. 
The eleven laymen and eleven min 
isters of this Committee study the 
files and the recommendations, and 
prepare their report — with sug- 
gested pronouncements — which is 
submitted in writing to the com- 
missioners of the Assembly for con- 
sideration. The end product is the 
decision of the some 880 commis- 
sioners of the General Assembly. 





rs ’ oy as 
Constance M. Hallock 


A widely-traveled lady, Constance 
Hallock, who wrote The Pied Piper 
of Mainpuri (page 10), has a 
trained eye for observing the ways 
of life of different peoples. As an 
editorial staff member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, she visited 
Central and South America, Japan, 
China, and Korea. In her work with 
the Board of National Missions since 
1943, she has studied many parts of 
the United States, and spent many 
weeks in the Caribbean countries. 
In November, Miss Hallock took a 
year off, began a round-the-world, 
year-long tour of missions, She is 
still in India, whence she writes, 
“The thing that has stood out from 
the beginning is the air of vigor and 
hopefulness.” 


Juny 11, 1953 
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MEDITATIONS 





The Atheist’s Folly 


Most of us think of the atheist as an 
intellectual who is convinced by reason 
that there is no God. He feels that be- 
lievers are victims of wishful thinking. 
To him they are fools. But the psalmist, 
on the contrary, declared, “The fool says 
in his heart, ‘There is no God’” (Psalm 
14:1). Why is the atheist the real fool? 

What did the Hebrews mean by a 
fool in contrast to the wise man? Imagine 
three men in a motorboat. A storm is 
coming up, and soon the little craft will 
be in grave danger. Entirely unaware 
of the danger, one of the three lies in a 
stupor. In a sense he is foolish. The sec- 
ond man sees the signs of approaching 
storm, but does not realize their mean- 
ing. He, too, is foolish. The third man is 
fully aware of the danger. He knows 
that the only hope of safety is to get the 
motor going and to steer the boat to a 
safe harbor. But he does not know how 
to start the motor or how to steer the 
boat. He is the “fool.” So the atheist is 
unequipped for making the most of life. 


Atheism is a practical error because 
it ignores God’s rule in the world. A 
very nervous woman sat terrified in a 
train. Every curve frightened her. Every 
tunnel filled her with dread. In front of 
her sat a child who pressed her face 
against the window as she enjoyed the 
scenery. She was undisturbed by the 
speed of the train or the darkness of the 
tunnels, “Why are you not afraid?” in- 
quired the woman. “My father is the 
engineer,” she answered. 

The world is filled with perils. Men’s 
hearts are anxious. It makes a big differ- 
ence if we believe that this is really 
God’s world, that his hand is on the 
throttle and his eyes upon the track. 
When Lincoln was assassinated, a voice 
shouted to the despairing crowd, “The 
Lord reigneth and the government in 
Washington still lives!” Faith in God 
gave hope. 


Atheism saps the foundations of true 
happiness. The unbeliever, of course, 
has his pleasures. He enjoys his suc- 
cesses. But this world is not one in which 
there can be real happiness without faith 
in God, The truly happy life is based 
upon morality, morality is largely the 
fruit of religion, and the center of reli- 
gion is God. For a good society, one of 
the greatest needs is men with con- 
science, and conscience finds its highest 
level where there is a sense of responsi- 
bility to God. History has proved that 





without faith in God there cannot be a 
good society which makes possible “the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


Atheism robs life of purpose. With- 
out God this would be a_topsy-turvy 
world; there may be order in nature, but 
there could be little order in society, 
Without God, history would have no 
goal. It would be every man for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost. We 
would be victims of our weakness and 
folly, and of a fate that offers no guiding 
hand. The individual, it is true, might 
have a purpose, but how different from 
believing that God, the Sovereign of all 
the earth, has a purpose and that we fit 
into that purpose. Paul’s whole life was 
changed when he learned to say, “But 
one thing I do, . . . I press on toward the 
goal for the prize of the upward call of 
God in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 3:13- 
14). 


Atheism also leaves life without a 
consummation. He may have had his 
pleasures and achievements, but death 
would be the end. But Paul, in prison 
and facing death, could write: “For I 
am already on the point of being 
sacrificed; the time of my departure has 
come. I have fought the ‘good fight, I 
have finished the race, I kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, will award to me on 
that Day, and not only to me but also to 
all who have loved his appearing” (II 
Timothy 4:6-8). 

How practically do we believe in the 
sovereignty of God? That happiness is 
based upon morals and religion? That 
there is a divine purpose in which we 
share? In the consummation of this life 
in the world to come? 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Psalm 14. “The fool says.” 

Second Day: Psalm 23. The peace of trust in 
God. 

Third Day: Psalm 18:1-6. The Lord our st trength. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 24:1-6. “The earth is the 
Lord’s.” 

Fifth Day: Psalm 37:1-6. When evil seems vic 
torious. 

Sixth Day: Psalm 46. Our security in God. 

Seventh Day: Psalm 97:1-9. “The Lord veigns. 

Eighth Day: Psalm 127:1-2. Life vain without 

Ninth Day: Matthew 6:25-33. Our Father’s care. 

Tenth Day: Philippians 3:12-16. A life purpose. 

Eleventh Day: Acts 21:7-14. “I am ready.” 

Twelfth Day: Acts 4:13-22. The heroism of God- 
fearing men. 

Thirteenth rome John 14:1-7. “Where I am you 
may be also 

Fourteenth Day: II Timothy 4:6-8. The crown. 

—Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In these days a call is being heard through the 
churches “to mission and unity.” It is a call that 
comes none too soon. It reminds us that the gospel 
is not something to be hoarded in the Church but 
is to be carried to all the inhabited earth and related 
to all of life. It demands of us a world perspective. 

There are forces opposed to Christianity that have 
a world outlook. Communism offers us the greatest 
challenge of this kind. As we know only too well, 
| 





Communism has a sense of mission to the whole 
globe. Unless the churches can become more effective 
and relevant in the proclamation of the gospel to all 
men, the world may soon enter a post-Christian era. 


There are at least four imperatives for us if the 
gospel is to be carried to the whole world. The first 
is that we clarify the distinctive character of the 
Christian faith. This is not an easy thing to do in our 
time. The American churches have, in many ways, 
taken on the protective coloration of the society in 
| which they live. As a result, they blend easily with 
the social landscape and are indistinguishable from it, 
accommodating neatly to the evil about them. 

Christianity has profoundly influenced American 
culture in the past. The belief that every individual 
is a child of God lies at the root of the American free- 
dom of the individual. The belief that God cares 
equally for all men requires a basic equality along 
with freedom. 

But American life has become more and more secu- 
lar in recent decades. For many churchmen today, 
God and country are twin members of the deity. For 
others, class interests, racial prejudices, political loyal- 
ties and international suspicions are all fused into an 
astonishing amalgam called the Christian faith. In 
this way Christianity tends to become a cultural 
religion rather than remaining a faith that transcends 
and redeems history. 

Christianity must resist the temptation of becom- 
ing identified completely with any particular culture 
and civilization. The Church of Christ cannot meet 
the challenge of the present world with a middle-class 
philosophy or a nationalist creed. It can meet it only 
with the mind of Christ. There is little hope for the 
Church or the world unless the gospel is preached 
again in all its fullness, driving men to repent of their 
sins, individual and social, and sending redeemed men 
out to transform the Church and the world. 





There is a second imperative: “Translate the faith 
into terms men can understand.” We know that the 
common people heard Jesus gladly. Do they hear his 
gospel gladly today? Or is it couched in phrases that 
seem to have no contact with their daily life? 

We must take the hoarded Christian gospel out of 
the vaults of the Church. and translate it into daily 
speech understandable in law offices, labor halls, fac- 





TO WIN THE WORLD—FOUR IMPERATIVES 


tories, and colleges. The recent publication of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible is an effort to 
make the faith understandable to men in our time; 
but are we making the same effort in other areas of 
Christian life? Even in our most common expression 
of the faith, our worship, we often fail to give a true 
translation. 

Serge Koussevitsky, the famous orchestra conduc- 
tor, has said that, if America is to produce great 
musicians, the education of the professionals is less 
important than the musical education of the common 
people. The same is true of our hopes for religion; the 
training of clergymen may be less crucial than the 
week-by-week task of the Sunday school teacher. 


The third imperative is to discover the channels 
for incorporating this faith into the lives of men and 
social groups around the world. We cannot wait for 
the world to come to the Church. The Church must 
take the initiative and make experiments in reaching 
out to the world. We must develop special approaches 
for special groups or nations in the world. We must 
learn to relate the gospel to each culture and yet not 
identify it with any culture. 


Finally, the most obvious imperative when we 
speak of our mission and unity is this: We must see 
these two demands as constituting a single imperative. 
They are not separate things. They come together in 
Christ. We are one in Christ; the world is to be won 
by Christ—mission and unity have the same basis. It 
is not the need of this world, great as that is, that gives 
us our mission. Far less does this broken and divided 
world give us any unity. It is in our response to Christ 
that we find we have a mission and that we already 
have unity. Coming to know him, we find we must 
introduce him to others; drawing closer to him, we 
find we are drawing closer to each other. 

Unity is not something to be sought for the sake 
of economy or of avoiding duplication or any such 
pragmatic reason. The need is far deeper and more 
basic than that. It is the need for expressing the unity 
we already feel and know in Christ. Unity established 
on that basis is never content to stand still, but leads 
straight into a mission. It is a mission to make known 
the One in whom our unity is known. By the same 
token, the experience of the Church testifies that, as 
we have gone out with missionary purpose our spir- 
itual and visible unity have both increased. So unity 
may lead to mission, and mission to unity. 

These are our ecumenical imperatives. The need 
for them is clear. But they will never be accomplished 
unless each one of us takes them seriously and each of 
us personally takes his part in the unity and the 
mission of the Church. 

The task was defined for us centuries ago. Its 
urgency was never greater than now. 


By Liston Pope 
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Dean, Yale Divinity School 











The Pied Piper 


of Mainpuri 





When the farmers of India get ready 
for harvest, trouble begins—bird trouble. 
In India there are at least 355,000,000 
people, all wanting something to eat. 
There are approximately the same num- 
ber of birds waiting to eat the ripened 


grain. All over the country, farmers 
have rigged up ways of getting rid of 
the birds, from the familiar scarecrow 
to elaborate contraptions of strings and 
fluttering rags. 

In the village of Silouni, in North 
India, farmers stuck to the simple 
method of shouting at the birds. Result: 
farmers hoarse or voiceless for many 
days at the time when the birds were at 
their worst. 

Along came an India Village Service 
man with a good idea. He taught the 
farmers how to make loud-snapping 
whips out of hemp fibres that would 
strike fear into the heart of the most 
raucous crow in India. Now the farmers 
can use their voices for other things, in- 
Christian bhajans as 


singing 


cluding 
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By Constance M. Hallock 


they go about their daily work. 

It was stocky, square-jawed Dr. Wil- 
liam Wiser, Presbyterian missionary in 
Mainpuri, in Uttar Pradesh, who drew 
this man and a dozen others into the 
India Village Service. The service was 
founded by Dr. Wiser and his wife, Char- 
lotte, in 1945, Since that date the letters 
I.V.S. have been appearing on the walls 
of more and more village houses, indi- 
cating that here is a center of effort on 
the part of Indians (only three on the 
entire staff are non-Indians) to help 
meet some of India’s vast problems of 
the low standard of rural life. Out from 
Lucknow, Mainpuri, and Etah there are 
now ten I.V.S. centers. Others are being 
opened. 

The letters stand for an approach, not 
by outsiders who wish to do something 
for Indian villagers, but by colleagues 
who live and work with them, taking 
them as they are. Wheat crops may be 
poor, potatoes suffering from mosaic; 


sanitation may be nonexistent, flies 


A musical Pennsylvanian and 
his wife have led thousands 
of “‘little’ people to new 
dignity and new hope in life 
with an idea which helps 

to keep our world free 


swarming, illiteracy complete. As long 
as these conditions seem normal to the 
persons concerned, the I.V.S, man or 
woman holds his peace. But when the 
farmer wants to know why his crops are 
poor, his wife sick, his cattle thin, then 
the I.V.S. worker is ready to talk it over 
with him, suggest where help can be 
had, and draw the community together 
to see what can be done. 

“This path has been good enough for 
our village as far back as anyone can 
remember. Why should we give up land, 
and work many hours, to widen it into 
a road?” “No, I don’t want my cattle 
inoculated. They won't give so much 
milk, and the bullocks won't be able to 
work so hard.” “God will never bless 
this house again if you dig that soak pit 
near it.” “Let's wait and find out what 
the next village is doing, before we start 
this new proiect.” All of these objections 
are valid to the Indian villager, and 
some of them 4nd an echo in the hearts 
of conservst'ves in any country. LVS. 
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workers know that there is no use in 
getting ahead of public opinion, and 
their task is to stir up that opinion. 

Perhaps Bill Wiser, fingering heads of 
improved wheat along a country path, 
remembers the nights he played a violin 
in a Chicago night club to earn his way 
through college, and wonders how he 
ever got into the back lanes of India. 
The violin he came by naturally. His 
father was a music teacher in Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, and had plans for his 
children to join him in operating a music 
school there. Bill liked music and got a 
very good training in it at the famous 
Hill School. But he wanted a_ bigger 
field for his activities than Pottstown, He 
picked the University of Chicago, and 
with little more to go on than his fiddle 
and bow, started out to earn his way 
through college. 

In Chicago he came under the com- 
pelling influence of Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, and turned his thoughts toward 
YMCA work as a form of human service. 
He entered a YMCA training school, still 
financing himself with his violin, and was 
getting along all right until someone 
asked him to teach a Sunday school 
class. Bill was willing but sleepy. “I don’t 
usually get home until three or four on 
Sunday morning,” he said. His startled 
companion heard the story of the night 
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India Village Service workers are prepared to answer dozens of health questions. 





club, and Bill, looking at his job in the 
light of his influence over young boys, 
decided he’d have to find some other 
source of income. 

It was tough. Odd jobs don’t pay 
much, and college-age appetites are 
hearty. But he stuck to it, and even went 
back to the University and took his de- 
gree in sociology. Meantime he had met 
Charlotte Viall at a student conference. 
Both were Student Volunteers, both in- 
terested in Christian social service. Char- 
lotte got through the University but 
stayed home for a year to convince a 
reluctant family that it was all right for 
her to marry a missionary and live in 
India. Years later her mother visited 
and returned as enthusiastic as her 
daughter was. 

Mission work in India is of long 
standing, and much of it follows estab- 
lished lines. Schools, medical service, 
organized churches, women’s work, vil- 
lage evangelism; a mission compound 
with its huge old bungalows, the despair 
of modern housekeepers; a group of 
Westerners living to some degree apart 
from the life of India around them— 
these were the common patterns. Bill 
and Charlotte Wiser followed them dur- 
ing their first appointment at Allahabad. 
He taught at Ewing Christian College 
and she at the Agricultural Institute, 
founded by Sam Higginbottom. Here 





Here one explains well contamination. 


they became more and more interested 
in the half-million or more rural villages 
that then, as now, contained most of the 
population of India. Even when they 
took a job doing welfare work in a cot- 
ton-mill community in Kanpur, a fast- 
growing industrial city, they kept up 
their interest in rural life. 

While they were at home on their first 
furlough, a crisis came up in the mis- 
sion rural cooperatives. They were not 
working, for lack of experienced super- 
vision. “Study up on cooperatives,” the 
mission wrote to Dr, Wiser “and prepare 
to take charge of ours when you come 
back.” He returned to do the job the 
mission had outlined. But it did not take 
him long to decide that under any con- 
ditions then current, most of the coopera- 
tives could not succeed. It was better to 
close them out, chalk up another experi- 
ence to profit and loss, and try something 
else. 

An older member of the mission, who 
had hoped great things from the co- 
operatives, made a comment that proved 
a turning point in the Wisers’ lives. “I 
don’t believe you know enough about 
village life to pass judgment,” he said. 
The mission backed Bill Wiser’s decision, 
but he took to heart what the older man 
had said. He knew now that he wanted 
to know more about village life, from 
the inside. 
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The India Village Service, born in strife and misery, works quietly 


The outcome was that the mission 
gave him permission to go and live in 
the village of Karimganj, about six miles 
from Mainpuri, with no specific assign- 
ment except to make friends, record 
whatever he saw fit on the life of the 
village, help the small local Christian 
group, and see what would happen sim- 
ply through living a Christian life in a 
village. 

What started as a project of indefinite 
duration for five 
soon as the terrific summer heat mod- 
erated, the Wisers set up their Karimganj 
home in a big old mission tent. There 
they stayed for approximately seven 
months each year, until the springtime 
temperature soared beyond the point 
where living under canvas was possible. 
Their three boys lived in the tent until 
they were old enough to go off to school, 
and even then Karimganj was home dur- 
ing vacation. 

At first the villagers were sure that 
these were government people, and, of 
course, that meant taxes. They held aloof 
for a time. But nobody could hold aloof 
long from Bill Wiser’s violin, his good 
nature, his inexhaustible interest in peo- 
ple, nor from Charlotte’s often-tried, 
never-failing and _attentive- 
ness to each person with whom she 
comes into contact. The Americans kept 
their hands off village affairs until they 
were asked to join in. Sometimes this 
was hard, as when a woman was heard 
screaming and it was plain that her hus- 
band was beating her, But the next day 


continued years. As 


calmness 





she appeared no worse for the experi- 
ence, and the family friction, whatever 
caused it, had apparently been worked 
off through the out-and-out fight. To 
learn to think like an Indian villager was 
the Wisers’ desire, and this involved for- 
getting a good many things that Chris- 
tian missionaries and university grad- 
uates might be expected to think. 

One time an earnest American social 
student came to visit them, notebook in 
hand. “Ask the women what changes 
they have seen in the years that you have 
been living here,” she said, and waited 
with pencil poised. Charlotte Wiser put 
the question in the women’s language. 
“Since the day your son was born,” she 
asked the mother of a four-year-old, 
“What new thing has come about in 
our village?” The woman did not try to 
answer, but put a question of her own. 
“Is that stranger married?” she asked. 
“Why does not her father arrange a mar- 
riage for her? Why is she all by herself?” 
Even when all of these, along with the 
cost of the visitor’s dress and other per- 
sonal considerations, had been dealt with, 
the women could not answer the ques- 
tion. It was beyond the mental grasp of 
those whose experiences were as limited 
as theirs. 

The time came when the Wisers were 
consulted, but it was consultation on the 
same level as that of the villagers with 
one another. If the Americans’ advice 
seemed good, it was adopted. If not, it 
was put aside, and village tradition was 
continued. This was after they had 
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A local volunteer of the Village Service (right) teaches health care to fellow 


townspeople, using “jet flash” cards 
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developed by Dr. Gladys Rutherford. 









fought death for the possession of an 
Indian child, persuaded a blind man to 
go to the mission hospital for the removal 
of cataracts, stood with village pleaders 
before a magistrate to help check petty 
but ruinous oppression by some grasping 
small official. Sometimes the Wisers 
could not meet the need for help. Once 
was when a bullock was suffering from 
hernia and the owner wanted the mis. 
sionary to deal with it. Dr. Wiser routed 
out the government veterinarian in the 
middle of the night. Another time was 
in a court case when justice was by no 
means clearly on the side of the village, 
Dr. Wiser refused to help win the law- 
suit, with resulting unpopularity. 

William Wiser is probably the only 
Presbyterian missionary who was ever a 
full-fledged member of an Indian village 
orchestra. He has played with the 
Karimganj musicians at a wedding as 
readily as for a Christian worship service, 
All the time he was making his way more 
and more deeply into the life of the 
village, with results that sometimes sur- 
prised his associates. 

Another wife-beating incident took 
place when some American guests hap- 
pened to be in the village. The visiting 
man was all for having the missionary 
give the husband a taste of his own medi- 
cine. Bill Wiser said, “Let’s wait and see 
what it’s all about.” Later it appeared 
that the wife had dug up a small, secret 
hoard of money that her husband had 
buried somewhere, and had given it to 
her own brother. The husband used the 
only method he knew of dealing out 
justice. “It’s not the man, it’s the system,” 
the missionary said—the social and re- 
ligious system that keeps human beings 
in situations where there is little opportu- 
nity for finding the abundant life that 
Jesus came to bring. 

The village of Karimganj has never 
become entirely Christian. The small 
Christian community within it has re- 
mained small. But the results of the five 
years’ experiment have been many. One 
was the preparation of Doctor William 
Wiser’s Ph.D. thesis on the social and 
economic elements of Indian village life, 
that was the foundation for several later 
books. He wrote The Hindu Jajmani 
System, on the interrelation of village 
artisans and their work; it has become a 
standard reference work. He and his 
wife published Behind Mud Walls, a 
thrice-printed book that has appeared 
in Britain and the United States, and is 
used for down-to-earth acquaintance 
with village conditions by missionaries, 
Point Four workers, and others. Char- 
lotte Wiser, following out her special 
work in nutrition and in family health, 
found herself the recipient of the 
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Kaiser-i-Hind award from the govern- 
ment, an honor suggested by her Indian 
friends, and unknown to herself until she 
began getting telegrams and letters of 
congratulation. 

Another result was an invitation from 
the Theological Seminary at Saharanpur 
to Dr. Wiser to join their faculty. From 
the days when the night-club violinist 
gave up his job in the interest of boys’ 
work, he had always considered that life 
and work were the same thing. He in- 
tended to get this point of view across 
to his book-minded theological students. 

It was a new idea to most of them. 
They were accustomed, it was true, to 
go out on Sunday to preach in some 
village. But their procedure was usually 
to sit on a charpai, that indispensable 
low cot that is basic furniture in any 
Indian home, wait until their hearers as- 
sembled, deliver a sermon, and go home. 
This was called rural church work. The 
new professor said, “I want you to go to 
your village on Friday evening, live as 
the village people do, work with them 
in the fields, preach on Sundays, yes, but 
first and foremost make yourself their 
friend. Talk won't do it. Only life will.” 

It worked. Along with many other in- 
fluences in Indian life, the new project 
did its part to make the white-collar 
classes of India village-conscious. All 
over the area today ex-seminary Pro- 
fessor Wiser comes across village pastors 
who got their stimulus from him at 
Saharanpur. 

All of these things were good. But 
they did not solve the problem of how 
to put almost three hundred million 
rural people of India in the way of 
helping themselves. Many rural welfare 
projects existed. In Allahabad, Sam Hig- 
ginbottom was teaching agriculture and 
Christianity. In southern India Spencer 
Hatch and his YMCA associates were 
helping rural communities reach more 
satisfactory standards of living. These 
were but two of many. 

The Wisers thought long and deeply 
over the problem. Some of their thoughts 
came out in the interdenominational 
mission study book they were asked to 
write, to which they gave the significant 
title, For All of Life. Their own col- 
league Dr. J. L. Dodds, now Secretary 
for India in the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, was thinking along the same lines. 
The point that emerged was that in- 
stitutions had their place, but that a 
noninstitutional approach to human be- 
ings, through Christian life and person- 
ality, had sources of strength that no 
institution could have. 

Thinking specifically of the villages 
of northern India, the Wisers began 
working out the plan that now goes by 
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Modern methods can be adapted to ancient surroundings by Village Service. Teacher 
(center) uses flannelgraph stretched on large loom to illustrate a Bible story. 


the name of the India Village Service. 
For their future colleagues they set high 
standards, They must be Christians of 
clear conviction, well educated, but free 
from white-collar prejudices, able to 
work with all kinds of people. 

“A wonderful dream—where are you 
going to find them?” commented their 
friends. “Here’s one,” said the Wisers, 
and presented Myrtle Rawson, trained 
social worker, and beautiful woman. 
Another is Harry Prasad, son of a Brah- 
man, full of vigor and enthusiasm, who 
can dig a waste-water pit with any vil- 
lager, work with a farmer among his 
crops, teach an illiterate man to read, 
and only when he’s studying up on rural 
sociology remember that he’s a_ uni- 
versity graduate. Another is Shyam Lal, 
poet and philosopher, also demonstrator 
of bird-scaring devices, and half a dozen 
others, all of whom come up to the 
definite standards set by the founders. 

The I.V.S. was launched in 1945, That 
was the year of the end of the war, and 
of the approach of independence for 
India. It was a period of uncertainty. 
The new government was untried. Re- 
ligious communalism soon divided the 
country, driving Moslems out of India 
and Hindus out of Pakistan in a vast 
wave of misery and terror. On the east 
and north, Communism was growing. 
Nowhere that an Indian looked could 
he see any security. Christians, a com- 
paratively small group, were less secure 
than many others. Yet it was during this 
period that the new project—small, un- 
pretending, but close to the soil—began 
to live and grow. 

Here is the way I saw it at work 


in the tiny village of Fatehpur, within 
walking distance of Lucknow. This is 
Myrtle Rawson’s village. She is aided 
by girls from Isabella Thoburn College 
in Lucknow, but it is her own person- 
ality that is the key to the work. She 
lives in a two-room, mud-walled house 
just like that of her neighbors, It has a 
dark kitchen, where her household 
helper cooks over a fire on the floor. 
The roof is of thatch. It has begun to 
leak during the rainy season. There is 
a tiny porch in front, used sometimes as 
a dispensary, sometimes to display books 
and pictures, always for visitors. 
Already, before the arrival of the visi- 
tor, Myrtle has taken two patients to the 
hospital in Lucknow. Now the daily 
round of visits begins. A girl has fear- 
fully inflamed eves, from the flies and 
dirt of her courtyard. The mother is 
shown how to use a boric acid wash. A 
little girl is stuck at one point in her 
knitting. While Myrtle helps her out she 
talks to the father, who thinks the child 
should quit school. Along a roadside two 
women are sitting listlessly. The older 
one begins to cry as she tells how 
thieves broke into her house and stole 
clothing and household equipment, in- 
cluding things used since she was a bride 
long ago. I was so touched that my hand 
moved toward my purse, but Myrtle 
quietly stopped me. Later she explained, 
“They have kinfolk in the village who 
will help them get started again. I will 
talk to the village council. I don’t want 
our people to feel that through me they 
can get money from others.” 
We listen to a woman proudly dis- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Disaster Relief 
Aids Flooded Church 


The flood struck almost without warn- 
ing. On Monday morning, June 8, the 
children of Third Presbyterian Church, 
Sioux City, Iowa, were gathered at the 
opening Vacation Bible 
school. Things were getting organized 
nicely when, at 11:20, the phone rang. 

It was one of the women of the 
church, reporting that the radio was 
blaring flood warnings. School was dis- 
missed at once. Already some parents 
were arriving to get their children. The 
river, they said, was already almost up 
to the bridges north and south of the 
church. 

One of the Bible school teachers, 
responsible for the transportation of 
children twenty blocks to the north, 
loaded the youngsters into her car and 
started off. She induced policemen halt- 
ing traffic to let her deliver the children 
to their homes, and took them safely 
out of the menaced area. A teacher who 
lived in a trailer home lost everything, 
for by the time she could notify her hus- 
band, trailer and car were gone. An- 
other teacher got home to find her house 
completely flooded. One pupil’s mother 
knew nothing of the flood until her boy 
got home from Bible school; they 
escaped with their lives, but could 
rescue nothing from their home. 

Meanwhile, a battle to save the 
church had started. The clerk of session 
and another elder rushed to the church 
and carried the organ motor from the 
basement to the first floor. They were 
lugging chairs and tables upstairs when 
the water burst through the basement 
windows. It was too late to do anything 
more, so the men tried to get to their 
homes. The elder, seeing that his truck 
was hopelessly flooded, elected to wade 
to safety. But when he had covered sev- 
eral blocks, the water was still rising. He 
finally found refuge on a high window 
sill; to gain this position he had to break 
the pane, and suffered an arm wound 
that later required stitches. 

The clerk of session tried to start his 
truck, but found it stalled by the rising 
water. He waded waist-deep to a mail- 
box, where he sat until he had to stand 
to keep head above the waters; there he 
stayed, braced against a telephone pole, 
until he was rescued by a boat. 


session of 
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The Floyd River continued to rise 
until it had inflicted, in the Sioux City 
area, $60 million damage and eleven 
deaths, About a quarter of the families 
in Third Presbyterian Church were 
affected, most of them severely. Some 
lost homes, others their businesses. 

When the people were able to return 
to their church, they found that the 
water had come to ten feet above the 
street level by the church, a foot over the 
sills of the sanctuary windows. Water 
filled the choir loft and the lower part 
of the organ, damaging it to an extent 
not yet determined. The pews were 
cracking and floorboards buckling. The 
motion-picture projector was soaked in 
mud; whether it can be repaired is not 
yet known. All church school songbooks 
were ruined and only twenty-five sanc- 
tuary hymnals saved. 

The pastor, Dr. Harris G. Hilscher, 
conveyed details of the catastrophe to 
congregations in the Synod of Iowa in 
an appeal for aid to his stricken con- 
gregation. The General Assembly’s Per- 
manent Committee on Disaster Relief 
has been informed, and will grant relief 
after an accurate assessment of damage 
has been made. Money for such oc- 
casions is taken from a $50,000 Dis- 
aster Relief Fund authorized by Gen- 
eral Council. 

The Permanent Committee on Dis- 
aster Relief was created by the 164th 
General Assembly in 1952, after the 
magnificent Church-wide response to 
appeals for aid to churches struck by 
that year’s floods in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. From September, 1950, to April, 
1953, the Church has granted nearly $86 
million to congregations struck by flood, 
tornado, or earthquake. More recently 
the Committee has granted $5,000 to 
the Presbyterian Church in Terra Bella, 
California, damaged by earthquake, and 
a sum not yet determined to the church 
in Sedan, Minnesota, torn from_ its 
foundations by a tornado. 

The fund has fallen below its desig- 
nated level of $50,000. For the purpose 
of making adequate contributions to 
these recently damaged churches, Gen- 
eral Council is calling upon congrega- 
tions to hold special offerings for the re- 
plenishment of this fund. Contributions 
should be mailed to Disaster Relief Com- 
mittee, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 








Presbyterians Help 


Tornado Victims 


On the same day Sioux City was 
flooded — Monday, June 8 — Milford, 
Michigan, was struck by a tornado. Here 
the Presbyterian Church, instead of 
needing aid, extended it. Only a block 
from the devastated area of the town, 
the church escaped damage completely, 
and offered a convenient shelter for 
rescue workers and cleanup crews. 

The tornado whipped into town at 
8 p.m., damaging two blocks and cover- 
ing the streets with the debris of six 
buildings. But by 9:30, civil defense had 
set up an all-night canteen in the church 
basement. Thirty women and six school- 
girls—many of them members of the 
church—had meals for 200 ready by 
midnight, and kept potfuls of coffee 
going to rescue workers all night long. 

The next day—Tuesday, June 9- 
another tornado stormed through 
Worcester, Massachusetts. In this dis- 
aster the First Presbyterian Church 
escaped undamaged. Fortunately for the 
church, the storm tore its destructive 
path two miles to the north. 

But many members of the congrega- 
tion were affected. Mrs. Ethel Meyers, 
who had seen twisters in the Midwest 
and recognized the roar of the approach- 
ing tornado at 5:30 p.m., hurried her 
daughter-in-law and four grandchildren 
into the cellar. They escaped injury, 
but Mrs. Meyer’s son, Ray, just arriving 
home from work, was caught in the liv- 
ing room; and the house was levelled. 
With the help of neighbors he was 
hauled from the debris and taken to a 
hospital. 

Another church couple, Robert and 
Eileen MacLeod, were caught outdoors 
by the twister and, although surrounded 
by fallen trees, escaped unharmed. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Leslie were 
away from home when the storm tore 
roof and gables from their house and 
gutted the rooms on both floors, When 
they arrived home, they had to spend 
the night in the basement. 

Mrs. Idella Pray, aged ninety-two, 
was sitting at a window when the storm 
came. She suffered a broken leg and 
many bruises. 

Two church families with homes in 
the same block, the Desmond Jacksons 
with their five children, and the Niles 
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Zast Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa, suggests extent of flood damage. Third Presbyterian Church is at far end of street. 
y 





Cleaning up sanctuary are (left to right) Pastor H. G. Hilscher, Deacon Guy Beardshear, Elders Foster Thompson, Charles Lewis. 


with three children, were in their homes 
when the tornado tore up their street. 
All twelve escaped personal injury, 
though both houses were badly smashed 
and the families are now living with 
relatives. 

Alfred Abusamra was driving home 
when his truck was overturned by the 
storm, After hospital treatment, he was 
discharged, and found his wife and two 
children safe and his home only slightly 
damaged. 

Archie Harmon got home from work 
to find his house in ruins and his wife 
and three children nowhere around. He 
finally found them, uninjured, taking 
refuge in the home of friends. 

No member of the congregation was 
killed, but in response to the several in- 
juries and grave property loss suffered 
by many church members, the session 
appointed a committee to receive and 
distribute relief contributions from the 
congregation and from other churches 
in New England Synod. 


Presbyterian Unity: 
Three Churches Agree 


The nation’s three major Presbyterian 
Churches—U.S.A., U.S., and United— 
are now closer to becoming one body 
than ever before in their histories. 
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In late May, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. put itself on record. The 
Church’s General Assembly, meeting in 
Minneapolis, voted unanimously to send 
a Plan of Union to its presbyteries for 
a year’s study and to place on its 1954 
docket consideration of a first vote of 
approval for the Plan. 

And last month the Presbyterian 
Church U.S, and the United Presbyter- 
ian Church agreed with their sister de- 
nomination. The General Assembly of 
the U.S. Church, meeting in the small 
resort town of Montreat, North Carolina, 
also voted unanimously to send the Plan 
of Union down to its presbyteries for 
study and to bring up the question of 
approval next year. In Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, the 95th General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church voted 
to do the same—again unanimously. 

The first step in the timetable of 
union that may produce as early as 1956 
the new 3,500,000-member Presbyter- 
ian Church of the United States was 
taken. The presbyteries of the three 
Churches will now study the Plan of 
Union and offer suggestions and amend- 
ments until November 1, 1953. Then the 
joint negotiating committees of the 
bodies will act together on any changes 
that are made and will have a final draft 
of the Plan printed. 

In May and June of next year, the 


Assemblies of the three Churches will 
consider voting to approve the Plan and 
to send it down to their presbyteries for 
approval. In the U.S.A. and United 
Churches, two thirds of the presbyteries 
have to approve; in the U.S. Church, 
three fourths. If approval is voted by 
these majorities, this measure of ap- 
proval must be accepted by vote of the 
Assemblies of 1955, 

Although there was intense interest 
from U.S.A, and United Presbyterians 
about the outcome of this year’s action 
on the union timetable, the real drama 
came from their kin in the South. Strong 
opposition to the idea of union had been 
voiced by several churchmen of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 

The day of decision was June 9, last 
session of the 1953 Assembly. The As- 
sembly hall was packed with commis- 
sioners and a large number of visitors. 
It was a hot afternoon—unusual for the 
mountains of western North Carolina— 
but nobody was dozing. 

The Assembly knew that the stand- 
ing committee on interchurch relations, 
the thirty-nine men who were to present 
the timetable for approval, had spent 
long hours together—and that they had 
knelt in prayer for twenty-five minutes 
the previous Saturday evening. 

Dr. R. McFerran Crowe of Atlanta, 
Georgia, committee chairman, asked his 
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group to sit with him on the platform 
—an unprecedented action which stirred 
the commissioners. Dr. L. Nelson Bell of 
Montreat, known to question union, and 
Dr. James R. Bullock of Houston, Texas, 
a proponent, told the Assembly that all 
the committee were of the same mind— 
the timetable should be approved. 

The vote was called for, A loud cho- 
rus of “ayes” resounded throughout the 
hall. The Church’s new Moderator, 
heroic former China missionary Dr. 
Frank W. Price, asked for the dissent- 
ing vote. There was not a sound, The 
Assembly, visibly moved, rose as a man 
to sing, “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow. .. .” 

Despite differing views, commission- 
ers of the U.S. Assembly had agreed to 
study the idea of union and, in the 
words of Moderator Price, “ ‘to discover 
the will of God’ for our Church and to 
follow it.” Everyone at Montreat agreed 
the Assembly of 1953 had been one of 
the most inspiring and courageous in 
years. 


The Church in Germany: 
A Great Victory 


Amidst all the horror and drama of 
last month’s tremendous revolt against 
Communism by the people of East Ger- 
many, there was one victory won that 
will never be tarnished by time. 

The victor was the Church of Jesus 
Christ, known more specifically in the 
Soviet Zone as the Evangelical Church 
in Germany. Composed of Lutheran and 
Reformed (Presbyterian) congregations, 
it ministers to some 90 per cent of the 
population of East Germany. Its leader 
is a short, bald-headed bishop by the 
name of Otto Dibelius. 

The Communists have had trouble 
with Bishop Dibelius and his Church 
ever since they took over the eastern 
part of Germany. The Evangelical 
Church has demanded the return of 
thousands of German prisoners of war 
who have “disappeared” into the 
Soviet Union. It has investigated and re- 
vealed to the world the appalling con- 
ditions in the forced-labor camps of 
East Germany. And it has told the world 
that the Church would resist any Com- 
munist attempts to control it. 

From 1947 to the beginning of 1953, 
the Church held its own, despite con- 
stant pressure by the German Reds. But, 
as 1953 progressed, it appeared that the 
Communists had abandoned an uneasy 
truce for open warfare. : 

In February and March, the busy 
Communist ax began to fall, Chief tar- 
gets of the Red reactionaries were the 
youth of the Church who were called 
the Junge Gemeinde (Young Commu- 
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nity). The Communists, stung by the 
fact that the young people of the Evan- 
gelical Church kept together and even 
fought with the Communist youth or- 
ganization, Freie Deutsche Jugend, 
whipped out a plan to crush the young 
Christians. 

Starting off with publicized demands 
from the Communist youth organization 
to “unmask the treacherous and illegal 
activities” of the Junge Gemeinde, and 
for “complete extermination” of the 
vouthful Protestants, the Communists 
began arresting pastors who worked 
with Church youth (see P.L., May 30). 

This spread to the wholesale arrest of 
Evangelical pastors and to “trials” and 
prison sentences. Mass meetings were 
held in high schools throughout East 
Germany at which students were asked, 
under threat of expulsion, to sign state- 
ments renouncing connections with the 
Junge Gemeinde. Communist youth 
rioted inside churches, breaking up serv- 
ices. Church homes for orphans and 
cripples were seized, and their staffs ar- 
rested or fired. Secret police were 
ordered to move in on pastors. One 
minister escaped into the Western Zone 
after secret police tried to force him to 
spy on his congregation, 

In the Mecklenburg section of the 
Soviet Zone, Communist authorities 
banned Bible study sessions, because 
the sessions were supposed to develop 
“unlawful, uncontrollable discussions.” 
Regular police began checking all 
church bulletin boards for evidence 
against pastors. Junge Gemeinde mem- 
bers were told to report to local police 
stations every three days. West German 
Evangelical Church leaders were refused 
entry into the East Zone. Church presses 
were restricted. Several thousand young 
people were expelled from their schools 
because they refused to denounce the 
Junge Gemeinde. An annual spring 
drive for funds by the Church was 
banned. 

To all of this, the people of the Evan- 
gelical Church had but one answer. The 
bishops of the United Lutheran Church 
(part of the Evangelical Church) called 
the campaign “inhuman” and asked for 
“the judgment of God” upon those pro- 
moting the drive. Dean Heinrich Gruber, 
senior pastor of East Berlin’s famous 
Marienkirche and Evangelical liaison 
officer to the East German government, 
said, “We will take up this fight which 
has been forced upon us, with con- 
fidence. It may be that even greater 
sacrifices will be asked of us than were 
required twenty years ago (during the 
Nazi regime), but we will make these 
sacrifices courageously. And this time 
the fight will not last twelve years.” 

Dr. Gruber was right. Throughout 
Germany—East and West—the Evan- 


gelical Church staged its own counter. 
offensive. Bishop Dibelius sent a letter 
signed by every Evangelical Church 
bishop in East Germany to the Soviet 
overlord, General Vassily Chuikov, ask. 
ing intervention. Pastor Martin Niemoel- 
ler asked the same of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Protests from Evan 
gelical churchmen in free Germany 
poured across the border, Pastors in the 
East spoke out against the persecution, 
regardless of their own personal safety, 
The Protestant young people continued 
to defy orders to renounce their church 
affiliations. 

Bishop Dibelius, on behalf of the 
Evangelical Church, filed a libel suit in 
May against the Communist youth 
newspaper, Junge Welt, for “continued 
defamation” of Protestant youth, 

In the first week of June, the break 
came. Junge Welt, the Communist 
youth journal, declared that “some local 
units” in the Protestant youth movement 
were “exclusively religious in character 
and do not engage in agitation or 
espionage.” Six days later, East Ger- 
manys Communist rulers had signed a 
peace pact with the Evangelical Church, 

The terms of the pact, as announced 
jointly by Bishop Dibelius and East 
Zone Premier Otto Grotewohl, spelled 
out victory for the Church. The Red 
regime agreed to take no further steps 
against the Junge Gemeinde. It prom- 
ised to reduce “unjust” sentences meted 
out to convicted pastors, to readmit the 
thousands of pupils expelled from 
schools, to return confiscated Church 
property, and to reduce, “review,” and 
“adjust” other forms of pressure. News 
of the pact was released a few hours 
after the announcement of civil reforms 
which later led to the revolt by German 
workers, 

Today unrest and anger still seethe 
in Eastern Germany. Prisons and _hos- 
pitals are filled with brave men and 
women, And, during all of the battles 
and strikes, the churches of East Ger- 
many have been filled to overflowing 
with thousands of the equally brave. In 
many sections of East Germany, hun- 
dreds of people have been forced to 
gather around churches for worship be- 
cause they couldn't get in. No matter 
what might come, the Protestants of East 
Germany had proved what faith and 
unity and courage could do, 


Foreign Board Awards 
Two Fellowships 


Winners of two $1,500 fellowships 
for study in Europe have been an- 
nounced by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. They are Christopher B. Sheldon 
of South Norwalk, Connecticut, and the 
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Kneeling before Queen Elizabeth II, the Moderator of the Church of Scotland presents her with the Bible. It was the first 
time the Scottish Church has been given a place in crowning of a British sovereign. Behind the Queen is royal gallery. 


Reverend L. Gordon Tait of Mercer, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Sheldon will study at 
the University of Madrid, Spain, and 
Mr. Tait at the University of Grenoble 
in France. 

Purposes of the fellowships, accord- 
ing to the Board, are to provide opportu- 
nity for research in Latin culture and 
Reformation faith and to “bring gifted 
students into contact with Latin culture 
as found in Europe.” The appointees 
will also assist Presbyterian fraternal 
workers in the countries where they 
study, 

Mr. Sheldon is a senior at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He is a graduate 
of the University of San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru. During the past year, Mr. Sheldon 
has been a pastoral assistant at the Sec- 
ond Spanish Evangelical Church of New 
York City. 

Mr, Tait is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and of the Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where he was awarded the John Watson 
Prize in New Testament Greek. He was 
awarded the Marvin Fellowship by 
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Western Seminary and studied for a year 
at New College, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where he is a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree. Mr. Tait served in the Navy for 
three years and is a reserve chaplain. 


Church Sponsors 
Anglers’ Service 


To many people, the announcement 
of “Fishermen’s Sunday” would no doubt 
mean, at first thought, the last Sunday 
when many members of a church would 
be present at church services, until fall. 
But such was not the case when the en- 
tire morning worship service at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ely, Minnesota, 
on the Sunday preceding the opening of 
the fishing season, was planned for all 
sportsmen and nature lovers. 

Ely, a city of approximately 6,000, in 
the northeastern section of Minnesota, 
is situated in the heart of a sportsman’s 
paradise. Interest and participation in 
out-of-doors activities are keen. The pur- 
pose of “Fishermen’s Sunday” was to 


point out and urge the application of 
Christian principles to the enjoyment 
and preservation of natural resources. 
All who attended the service received 
a billfold-size folder entitled, “When I 
Go Fishing,” which contained a sum- 
mary of the sermon of the Reverend 
Floren F. Schendel, pastor of First 
Church, and a sportsman’s creed. 


Mission School Planned 


An Institute of World Missions, spon- 
sored by the Divisions of Home and 
Foreign Missions and the Department 
of United Church Women of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., in conjunction with the 
Chautauqua Institution, will be held 
from August 23 to 29, at Chautauqua, 
New York. The theme of the Institute is 
“Our Task in Everyland.” There will be 
Foreign and Home Mission study 
courses, with daily lectures by well- 
known leaders. Several concerts and an 
opera are scheduled during the week the 
Institute is in session. 
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NEWS 


The Church in Colombia: 
Time for a Change 


The month of June, 1953, will prob- 
ably be recorded in history as one of 
violence and revolts. 

In Europe the first great upheavals 
behind the Iron Curtain took place in 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia. In 
Asia the Chinese Communists embarked 
upon a greedy, ill-fated offensive when 
a truce appeared within sight. And 
South Korean President Syngman Rhee 
waged his own revolt on the other side 
of the 38th Parallel against the UN 
Command, 

But, ironically enough, one of the 
most significant revolts of 1953 occurred 
last month without bloodshed, And it 
may have stopped an undeclared civil 
war which since 1948 has killed some 
30,000 people, more than the United 
States has lost in the Korean struggle. 

Although some apologists have 
claimed in the past year that the Re- 
public of Colombia was a democracy, it 
was quite evident to those who knew 
anything about the nation that the gov- 
ernment had ceased to be a democracy 
on the day that reactionary, Franco- 
loving Laureano Gomez became presi- 
dent in 1949. 

Since that time, the country has been 
under a virtual state of siege. The ma- 
jority party—the liberal—has been dis- 
enfranchised, and the government has 
been run by presidential decree. Cen- 
sorship has been denounced by national 
and international press groups as prob- 
ably the most oppressive in the free 
world, And, as Protestants throughout 
the world have begun to know, religious 
liberty has turned into religious persecu- 
tion. 

In the past few months, Sr. Gomez's 
own party—the conservative—has split 
over his policies, carried out through 
acting president Roberto Urdaneta. And, 
last month, on the eve of a constituent 
assembly meeting which was to consider 
constitutional changes making Sr. Gomez 
a dictator legally, the revolt came. 

New president of Colombia is former 
Army chief of staff Lt. General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla. General Rojas was fired 
from his job by Sr. Gomez on June 13, 
when the now-deposed president re- 
sumed control of the government from 
acting president Urdaneta. That eve- 
ning army troops arrested Sr. Gomez 
and took over the presidential palace in 
Bogota. 

It was the first time in a century that 
the military has taken over the govern- 
ment. 

President Rojas, who is known as a 
moderate conservative, declared that he 
had taken over the government tempor- 
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arily to stop the “unconstitutional ac- 
tivities” of Laureano Gomez. He pledged 
“clean elections,” “genuinely democratic 
systems,” and asked for “no more blood- 


shed, . . . no more quarrels among the 
sons of Colombia.” He was supported by 
moderate conservatives and by leaders 
of the liberal party, although he ap- 
pointed no liberals to his first cabinet. 

For Colombia’s Protestant commu- 
nity of more than 30,000, the future was 
still uncertain. The hundreds of acts of 
persecution and discrimination against 
them since 1949, because of their faith, 
could not be erased or forgotten, But 
since the period of political terror was 
used as a cover for the campaign against 
them, it was possible that an end to the 
political fighting might lessen their 
plight. 

As the Philadelphia Inquirer put it 
in an editorial on June 16, “For the good 
of Colombia’s people and the quiet of 
the Western Hemisphere, there can be 
only most sincere wishes in the United 
States that a tyrannical regime in which 
civil rights, including religious liberties, 
have been swept aside, may be suc- 
ceeded by restoration of internal peace 
by genuine democratic processes.” 


48 New Missionaries 
Thirty-two new missionaries were 
commissioned for lifetime service last 
month by the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Sixteen additional missionaries were 
commissioned for special, three-year 
terms of service. The new missionaries 
are doctors, nurses, social workers, agri- 
culturalists, and teachers, as well as 
ministers. They will go to fourteen areas 
including the French Cameroun in West 
Africa, Colombia, Europe, India, Iran, 
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Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Syria, Thailand 
Ecuador, Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
The commissioning service took place jp 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. 


$6,700 Given for 
Korean Pastor’s Family 

Through the prayers and acts of en. 
couragement of friends in Korea and the 
United States, the widow and children 
of the late Presbyterian pastor Wha J] 
Pang are gradually recovering from the 
effects of the tragedy which changed 
their lives. Last December, Pastor Pang 
was killed by an American Army liev- 
tenant (P.L., Feb. 7). 

Collections totaling $5,500 for the 
family have been taken in Army camps 
in Korea, and gifts received by the 
Board of Foreign Missions from sixty 
individuals, have added another $1,202 
to the Wha I] Pang Fund, which is being 
administered by three Korean ministers, 
an elder, and a Presbyterian missionary, 
who were friends of Pastor Pang. Part 
of the fund has been used for the fam- 
ily’s purchase of a house, into which 
they have moved, An additional seventy 
to eighty dollars monthly is supplied 
them from relief funds for their needs. 

The Young People’s Forum of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Washington, D.C., has been sending 
thirty dollars a month for the fund, and 
Faith Presbyterian Church in Chicago 
recently sent ten packages of supplies. 

Mrs. Pang’s health has improved 
considerably, and she is now able to 
care for her children with only occasional 
outside’ help. The late Pastor Pang’s 
sister and two brothers also live with 
Mrs. Pang and her family, and are help- 
ing to raise the children. 





. 


The widowed Mrs. Wha Il Pang, whose husband was killed by an American Army liev- 
tenant, poses with her children: Yung Hi, 3; Yung Ok, 5; Yung Ae, 7; Yung Su, 10. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Summer scholarships awarded. One- 
week scholarships to Presbyterian sum- 
mer camps were recently presented to 
seventy-one young people of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Butler, Penn- 
sylvania (the Reverend W. Carl Bogard, 
pastor). The scholarships were awarded 
by the church on the basis of regularity 
of attendance at church school, worship 
services, Choir rehearsal, and Westmin- 
ister Fellowship meetings, as well as 
meeting other requirements pertaining 
to young people. 

The delegates from First Church pay 
only the camp registration fee. The cost 
for room and board is part of the annual 
budget of the church. Sixteen of the 
seventy-one conferees will attend Junior 
Camp, and thirty will go to Junior High 
Camp, both held at Camp Crestview. 
Twenty-five delegates are going to Sen- 
ior High Camp at Grove City College. 


@ Nonegenarian teaches church 
school. Mrs. Alice Fouchaux, who cele- 
brated her ninety-first birthday last 
month, is believed to be one of the oldest 
church school teachers in her state, and 
perhaps in the nation. She has taught 
pre-kindergartners in the First Presby- 
terian Church, North Haledon, New 
Jersey, for the past twenty-five years, 
attends services faithfully, and takes part 
in many church activities. 


@ Oldest member honored. At a recent 
service in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Lodi, Wisconsin (the Reverend Ted 
Dillow, pastor), ninety - two - year - old 
Elmer E. Slark was honored. The con- 
gregation presented Mr. Slark, the old- 
est member of the congregation, with a 
copy of the Bible. 


@ Congregation becomes Presbyte- 
rian. The Community Church of Rosa- 
mond, Illinois, a federated Congrega- 
tional-Methodist church, was recently 
received as a member of the Presbytery 
of Mattoon, of the Synod of Illinois, 
after voting unanimously to join the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Church. The Com- 
munity Church until recently has been 
under the ministry of the Reverend S. 
McMaster Kerr, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Warsaw, Illinois. 


® Wagon for India. Recently, while on 
furlough, Miss Mildred Hoffmeister, the 
principal of the Ewing Christian School 
in Ludhiana, India, visited the Hemphill 
Presbyterian Church, of Fort Worth, 
Texas (the Reverend Robert Boshen, 
pastor), from which she went twenty- 
two years ago as a missionary. She told 
the children of the church school about 
her “children”—700 of them from kin- 
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Pre-kindergarteners who helped their church school send wagon to children in India. 


dergarten age through the fourth grade 
—and showed films taken at their school. 
One scene was of children riding tri- 
cycles and wagons. The kindergarten, 
primary, and junior departments of the 
Hemphill Church school decided they 
would like to send a red wagon to the 
children of the Ewing School, so that 
each student might have a “turn” more 
often. A poster was prepared (above), 
and 135 children placed their coin-gifts 
on it. The result—a shiny, red wagon 
was sent with Miss Hoffmeister, who is 
on her return trip to India. 


@ Prayer group formed. A Presbyte- 
rian pastor, the Reverend George G. 
Cox, of Lemont, Pennsylvania, recently 
took steps toward what he hopes will re- 
sult in daily prayer by all Christians for 
the President of the United States, and 
members of his Cabinet. Mr, Cox has 
prepared a “Praver Fellowship” pledge, 
which was signed by many of the mem- 
bers of the small, central Pennsylvania 
churches of which he is pastor. This 
document was sent to President Eisen- 
hower, and Presidential Assistant Sher- 
man Adams sent Mr. Cox a letter of ap- 
preciation. Letters of commendation for 
a “Prayer Fellowship” have been re- 
ceived by Mr. Cox from many officers 
in key positions in the Church and in in- 
dustry. 


@ Students paint church. Recently 
pledges to a campus club of United 
Presbyterian-related Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio, were as- 
signed to help paint the interior of the 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Church in that 
community, when students learned the 
project was about to be undertaken by 
members of the congregation. Twenty- 
four initiates appeared at the church one 
Saturday morning. Before evening they 
had painted the ceiling and walls, and 


had cleaned the pews, chairs, and win- 
dows. During the day, one of the stu- 
dents played the organ while the squad 
sang hymns. Two women members of 
the church had dinner ready for them 
in the evening. The next day most of the 
pledges attended services in the re- 
decorated sanctuary. 


@ Garden for the pastor. The Rever- 
end J. Davis Illingworth, pastor of the 
Vance Memorial Church in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and Mrs. Illingworth, 
were recently the recipients of a unique 
document, a “Certificate of Entitlement.” 
The certificate entitles them to the prod- 
uce grown in “a free garden, that will 
be properly cultivated to maturity.” The 
garden, a 40’ by 42’ plot, is designated 
by the letters “M-G,” meaning the 
“Minister's Garden.” Sweet corn, toma- 
toes, and other vegetables will be sup- 
plied this summer for Mr. and Mrs. 
Illingworth, merely for the gathering. 
The certificate was presented with the 
compliments of the donor, Mr. C. Loring 
Van Camp, a member of Vance Memor- 
ial Church. 


@ Ordination record. Services for three 
men, members of the Narberth Presby- 
terian Church, Narberth, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend Robert J. Lamont, pas- 
tor), were held recently upon their 
ordination to the ministry. They are 
George Calvin Stulting, who has ac- 
cepted a call to the Rhawnhurst Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; William T. Moore, who will 
serve in the Narberth Church as assistant 
pastor; and Aaron E, Gast, who plans 
to take postgraduate studies for two 
years at the University of Edinburgh. 

During Mr. Lamont’s six-year pas- 
torate at Narberth Church, twenty-one 
young people have entered or are study- 
ing for full-time Christian service. 
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@ “God and Country” awards. Eight 
Boy Scouts, seven of whom are Eagle 
rank, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, recently re- 
ceived “God and Country” awards, 
which were presented by their pastor, 
the Reverend Merle S. Irwin. 


Eleven Scouts of the San Marino 
Community Church of San Marino, 
California, also received “God and 


Country” awards last month from their 


pastor, the Reverend Frederick W. 
Cropp. 
The “God and Country” award, 


designed to carry out that part of Scout 
law which states “A scout is reverent,” 
represents completion of a year of work 
and study in the Scout’s church. 


@ Relief shipments to Korea. A letter 
written in Korea by the son of one of 
the members of the Women’s Bible 
Class of the South Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, New York (the Reverend J. 
Blakeslee Lyon, pastor), mentioned his 
concern for the welfare of Korean chil- 
dren. As a result, approximately 250 
pounds of clothing were collected, 
packed, and shipped by members of 
the class within a short time. Assisting 
with the packing and shipping were a 
staff sergeant and an assistant from the 
Marine recruiting office in Buffalo. The 
cost of shipping the packages was de- 
frayed by the class. 


Recent shipments of relief supplies to 
Korea by the members of the church 


school of the Totowa Presbyterian 
Church, Paterson, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Eugene W. Ebert, pastor), 
totaled 1,800 pounds. During the past 
four-and-one-half years, 3,655 pounds of 
relief supplies have been sent by this 
group to many parts of the world. The 
teachers of the church school help pack 
the articles for shipment, and the elders 
and trustees of the church take charge 
of the mailing. 

During the past two years, the mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Providence, Rhode Island (the Rever- 
end F. Lawson Suetterlein, pastor), 
have collected five tons of relief goods 
for the needy in Portugal and Korea. 
The most recent shipment weighed 
4,545 pounds, and was readied for ship- 
ment by members of the men’s council of 
the church. In addition, an elder in the 
church collected $102.00 from business 
associates; the money was sent to a 
Presbyterian mission in Korea for as- 
sistance to orphans. 

The shipping charges for the pack- 
ages are met through what is called 
“the pastor's coat pocket.” It is Mr. 
Suetterlein’s custom to announce that 
the flap of his coat pocket “will be 
tucked in” for the receipt of “whatever 
folks wish to drop in toward transpor- 
tation costs,” as they leave church on 
Sunday mornings. . 








Presenting Bible to Governor B. Frank Heintzleman (center) following his inaugu- 
ration are Reverend Ralph W. Bayless (right) and Reverend Willis R. Booth. 


@ Presbyterian inaugurated governor. 
Shortly after the recent inauguration 
service for the Honorable B. Frank 
Heintzleman as governor of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, a Bible was presented to 
him, inscribed as follows: “In recogni- 
tion of your Christian zeal and leader- 
ship, the American Bible Society is 
pleased to present to you this copy of 
the Bible, April, 1953.” 
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The Bible was presented through Dr. 
Ralph W. Bayless, secretary of the Pa- 
cific Division of the American Bible 
Society. 

Governor Heintzleman has been a 
member of the Northern Light Presby- 
terian Church, Juneau, Alaska, for sev- 
eral years. The Reverend Willis R. 
Booth, pastor of the Northern Light 
Church, assisted at the presentation. 





For the Record 


Anniversary celebrations were hej 
recently by the following: 


One hundred fiftieth. Westfield Pre. 
byterian Church, New Castle, Penp, 
sylvania (the Reverend Homer G. Bec. 
er, pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. Cent, 
Presbyterian Church, Lafayette, Ind: 
ana (the Reverends J. Dayton McCy. 
mick, Ernest | Yorger, and David | 
Cull, ministers 

One hundredth. First Presbyteria, 
Church, Weatherly, Pennsylvania (Dr, 
Raymond L. Wallace, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Columbiy 
City, Indiana (the Reverend Robert W 
Crosby, pastor). 

Eighty-fifth. Duryea Presbyteria 
Church, Brooklyn, New York (the Rev. 
erend Charles A. Darocy, pastor). 

Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Delavan, Illinois (the Reverend Hay. 
ward McCollough, pastor). 

Faith Chapel, a branch of the Firs 
Presbyterian Church, Watertown, Nev 
York (the Reverend Norman W. Mir 
ard, assistant pastor in charge of the 
chapel). 

First Presbyterian Church of Sand- 
point, Idaho (the Reverend Lewis M. 
Harro, pastor). 





Cornerstones were recently placed 
by the following: 

First Presbyterian Church, Neenah 
Wisconsin (the Reverend John E. Bov 
quet, pastor), for a new sanctuary. 

Capital Street Presbyterian Church, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend H. Garnett Lee, pastor), for a 
new church. 

The Presbyterian Church, Toms Riv- 
er, New Jersey (the Reverend Ansley 
Gerard Van Dyke, pastor), for a Chris- 
tian Education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Roselle. 
New Jersey (the Reverend Robert M. 
MacNab, pastor), for a new parish 
house. 


Groundbreaking ceremonies wet 
conducted by: 

Princeton Presbyterian Church, Phila: 
delphia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Lindley Ewing Cook, pastor), for a new 
church in Delaware County, Pennsy! 
vania. 

Washington Community Church, Sa 
Lorenzo, California (the Reveren¢ 
Dorel M. Londagin, pastor), for # 
chapel and education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Urbana, 
Illinois (the Reverend Joseph R. Laugh 
lin, pastor), for a chapel-educatior 
building unit. 
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Your Presbyterian Colleges 
Provide These PLUS Values 
For Your Children... 


Sound academic training PLUS the development of 
Christian ideals and attitudes to put this training 
to constructive use. 


Development of skills PLUS training in Christian 
responsibility to give those skills useful direction. 


Healthful college life PLUS experience in practical 
citizenship through day-by-day living in Christian 
fellowship. 


For information about Presbyterian colleges, write 


THE BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


808 Witherspoon Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Alma, Alma, Michigan 
Beaver, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Blackburn, Carlinville, Illinois 

Buena Vista, Storm Lake, lowa 

Carroll, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Centre, Danville, Kentucky 

Coe, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Davis and Elkins, Elkins, W. Va. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa 
Emporia, The College of, Emporia, Kansas 
Grove City, Grove City, Pa. 

Hanover, Hanover, Indiana 

Hastings, Hastings, Nebraska 

Huron, Huron, South Dakota 

Idaho, The College of, Caldwell, Idaho 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Illinois 

James Millikin University, Decatur, II. 
Jamestown, Jamestown, North Dakota 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa. 

Lake Forest, Lake Forest, Illinois 

Lewis and Clark, Portland, Oregon 

Lincoln Junior College, Lincoln, Ill. 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 
Lindenwood, St. Charles, Missouri 
Macalester, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Maryville, Maryville, Tennessee 

Missouri Valley, Marshall, Missouri 
Occidental, Los Angeles, California 
Ozarks, The College of, Clarksville, Ark. 
Park, Parkville, Missouri 

Parsons, Fairfield, lowa 

Pikeville (Junior College), Pikeville, Ky. 
Rocky Mountain, Billings, Montana 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 
Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tusculum, Greeneville, Tennessee 
Waynesburg, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Westminster, Fulton, Missouri 
Westminster, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth, Spokane, Washington 
Wilson, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Wooster, The College of, Wooster, Ohio 
















CRUCIAL ISSUES 









FOR CHRISTIANS 


Social Education and Action report, 
adopted by the 165th General Assembly, 


seeks to find the will of God for men and nations 


I. The Reformed Faith 


in Relation to Social 
Concern and Action 


All human life should be lived in accordance with 
the principles established by God for the life of men 
and of nations. This is a tenet of Biblical religion. 
It is also a basic emphasis in our Presbyterian heritage 
of faith. 

As individuals and as a group, Christians are re- 
sponsible for adjusting their thought and behavior 
to those everlasting principles of righteousness which 
God has revealed in Holy Scripture. It is no less 
their responsibility as citizens of their nation to seek 
as far as their influence may extend to bring national 
life and all the institutions of society into conformity 
to the moral government of God, and into harmony 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Believing in the importance and worth of every 
person as revealed in Scripture, the Church and 
each of its members should be concerned with the 
spiritual implications of this fact for all phases of 
our common life. Only those social practices are 
righteous and good which help men and women to 
fulfill God’s desire for them. 

If we as Presbyterians are loyal to that which is most 
distinctive in our own religious inheritance, we shall 
earnestly assert the relevance of our Christian faith 
to social relations. We shall survey the life of man in 
the light of Christ’s teaching and example. We shall 
seek to know and to do the will of God in the concrete 
situations of everyday life. We shall look to the Church 
for inspiration, guidance, and support in this en- 
deavor. 

This statement of the Reformed Faith in relation 
to social concern and action was prepared by a com- 
mittee representing the Council of Christian Relations 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. and the 
Counseling Committee on Social Education and 
Action of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The 





statement has been approved by the two bodies and 
is recommended for approval by the Genera! Assem- 
bly of each of the two Churches. 


Il. Former 
Pronouncements 


Through the years the General Assembly has re- 
minded the churches of their Christian obligation 
in social education and action. The deliverances of the 
General Assembly have dealt with a great variety of 
crucial issues in the following areas of Christian con- 
cern: alcohol’ problem, child welfare, church-state 
relations, civil liberties, communication and_ public 
opinion, community life, economic problems, human 
rights, national defense, political responsibility in a 
democracy, racial and cultural relations, world order. 

These deliverances are the broad base for the work 
of the Department of Social Education and Action. 
They continue to be the focus of study and action in 
our presbyteries and churches. 

The General Assembly, in framing its social pro- 
nouncements, seeks to discover the mind of Christ 
in relation to critical and sensitive moral issues. The 
purpose is not necessarily to express the popular 
thinking of Presbyterian ministers and church mem- 
bers on these issues, but to “survey the life of man 
in the light of Christ's teaching and example.” 


Ill. Areas of Concern 


A. Communism 
and National Defense 


It is a fact that many of the proclaimed goals of 
the Russian revolution are really distortions of valid 
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Christian hopes and doctrines. The Russian version 
of Communism is presented as a set of ideals which 
upon examination have their easily recognizable 
counterparts in familiar Christian teachings, such as 
a classless society, an emphasis upon the use of 
material goods for the benefit of all the people, and 
the promise of a new world. The deep difference is 
that the Russian revolution is completely godless in 
its philosophy and action and relates man to the state 
in such a way as to deny the Christian teaching of 
the essential worth and dignity of human personality. 

All this suggests the importance of asserting more 
strongly than ever before the Christian teaching about 
man and his worth in the sight of God. Let us make 
our Christian ideals, of which the goals of the Russian 
revolution are heresies, really work in our part of the 
world, A vital application of these teachings in words 
and deeds would be the most telling demonstration 
of Christian truth and the best answer to the Com- 
munist claims. 


Therefore— 


1. We believe that the most compelling argument 
against Communism is a living demonstration of the 
teaching of Christ about man and his place in the 
world. 


2. We hold that although we are continuing a 
strong defense program, we must go far beyond the 
military approach in terminating the “cold war.” We 
call upon our government to explore every possible 
approach toward resolving East-West tensions that 
is reasonable and right and in keeping with our 
Christian ideals and democratic traditions. 


3. We endorse the President’s five-point program 
for peace as stated in his speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington on April 
16, 1953. We support his plan to use a portion of 
military savings in a vast program of development 
around the world in underdeveloped regions, 


4. While the Presbyterian Church recognizes the 
need of the nation for military conscription in time 
of national emergency, we reaffirm our historic op- 
position to Universal Military Training as a perma- 
nent peacetime program. 


5. We lay upon the conscience of our churches, 
both on the local and presbytery level, the support 
of the men and women of the armed forces, not only 
by hospitality to those near at hand, but with prayer 
and personal service to those at a distance. Thus they 
may clearly know that wherever they may be, they 
are never separated from the family of Christ. 


6. We also reaffirm the right of individuals to as- 
sert their conscientious objection to military service 
on the basis of religious conviction. We lay upon the 
conscience of our churches, both on the local and the 
presbytery levels, their duty to provide for these men 
spiritual guidance and every assistance necessarv. 
We would also call attention to the fact that, as a 
young man reaches maturity, he may change his 
attitude or begin to become articulate about it, and 
that such a change or articulation, if made in sin- 
cerity and with integrity, should be supported by the 
Church, and respected by the Selective Service Au- 
thorities. 


Jury 11, 1953 


B. Freedom 


Freedom is being suppressed across the world. The 
165th General Assembly, concurring with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches on March 11, 1953 (see Social 
Progress, May, 1953), affirms the dedication of our 
Church to the maintenance of freedom for all peoples. 
We deplore not only the suppression of freedom 
abroad, but also the increasing threats to freedom 
within our own land. 

To the maintenance of freedom the church must 
ever be alert. We believe that free ministers, in free 
pulpits, preaching to free people the liberating truth 
of Christ, are the chief bulwark of freedom, and the 
best guarantee of its preservation. 

We assert our concern as follows: 


1. Liberty is one of the most precious of human 
rights bestowed by God upon his children. We affirm 
our belief in freedom as set forth in the Constitution 
of the United States and the Bill of Rights as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. 


2. We oppose the suppression of freedom by to- 
talitarian rule and armed force. We call on our federal 
government to maintain freedom and to strive to 
extend its provisions to other lands. 


3. We clearly affirm the right of Congress to make 
investigations as may be necessary to secure infor- 
mation upon which sound legislation may be based, 
But we call upon Congress to establish uniform rules 
of procedure for all investigations in which the rights 
of witnesses shall be specified and protected, These 
rights we believe have been jeopardized bv the failure 
of Congress to maintain the historic distinction be- 
tween the legislative and judicial functions of govern- 
ment. In assuming judicial powers traditionally re- 
siding within the courts, a pattern of Congressional 
inquiry contrary to our American heritage seems to 
be emerging, in which investigation becomes inquisi- 
tion. We deplore the possibility that guilt by suspicion 
and investigation, rather than by trial, may become 
the future standard of justice within our land. We 
believe that confidential information about persons 
in the records and files of Congressional committees 
should not be used or made public in any way until 
it has been fairly evaluated and classified. A person 
under investigation should have the right to reply 
to every charge made against him and to confront 
his accusers. 


1. We affirm the principle of freedom in academic 
affairs, namely, the freedom of educators to learn 
and teach in the special areas of their competence 
without fear of irresponsible attacks. We call for the 
alert defense of freedom in this area, affirming the 
duty of teachers to present all asnects of controversial 
subjects without fear of intimidation or reprisal. 

Concern about the encroachment uvon freedom 
in education arises from the contemporary zeal to fer- 
ret out Communists in this field. We clearly affirm that 
Communists have no place in American education, 
and call upon the administrators of schools and col- 
leges to eliminate the evil of Communism when it is 
found in their midst, safeguarding at all points, how- 
ever, the constitutional rights of all concerned. 


5. We commend the statement of the Stated 
Clerk (PrespyTertan Lire, May 16, 1953) in which 
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CRUCIAL ISSUES FOR CHRISTIANS 


the position of that office in regard to 
the loyalty of Presbyterians is set forth. 

We deplore unofficial and irrespon- 
sible attacks on the loyalty of individuals 
and groups of people in public life. To 
single out specific professions or classes, 
such as the clergy, educators, or others, 
we believe to be a serious threat to 
freedom. 

We commend Presbyterians and 
churches who take action against in- 
fringements of personal liberty such as 
blacklistings and unsupported charges 
of disloyalty. We call upon employers to 
exhibit courage in renouncing the use 
of blacklists to determine a person’s loy- 
alty and therefore his employability. 
Personal attacks without basis in fact, 
written or spoken, are an offense against 
human dignity and individual freedom. 


C. Human Rights 
and Racial Relations 


We rejoice in definite progress made 
toward the elimination of racial discrim- 
ination in our American culture. This is 
illustrated by such achievements as the 
increase in the number of churches with 
inclusive memberships and _ programs, 
the civil rights pledge of President 
Eisenhower for the District of Colum- 
bia, that a calendar year has just passed 
without a lynching for the first time 
in seventy vears, that civil-rights bills 
have been introduced in some twenty- 
one out of forty-four state legislatures, 
that eight states and twenty-five cities 
have adopted fair employment prac- 
tices ordinances with enforcement 
provisions, that Philadelphia has_ in- 
cluded a Human Rights Commission in 
its Citv Charter, that great progress has 
been made in the elimination of racial 
segregation in the armed forces of our 
country, that the issue of segregated 
school systems is now under the consid- 
eration of the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
that a constantly increasing number of 
Christians are taking leading roles in 
their own communities on behalf of hu- 
man rights and racial justice. 

However, we cannot take comfort in 
these early stages of progress. The situ- 
ation is explosive! We should remember 
that every instance of racial discrimina- 
tion is detrimental to our American rep- 
utation for democracy among the col- 
ored peoples and nations, and furnishes 
documentary material for those who 
would discredit the fitness of our leader- 
ship among the freedom-loving nations 
of the world. It is imperative that we 
who are committed to the Christian ethic 
and spirit not only continue but sharpen 
our efforts toward the practice of genu- 
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ine brotherhood. To this end we submit 
the following recommendations: 


1. Every pastor and session is urged 
to observe in spirit and practice that 
the sole constitutional basis for church 
membership is faith in Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior. (See Form of Gov- 
ernment, Chapter II, Section 2; Con- 
fession of Faith, Chapter XXVI, Section 
2; Confession of Faith, Chapter XXVIII, 
Section 4; Larger Catechism, Question 
62.) 

2. We call upon the Church to take 
grave cognizance of the fact that we still 
have segregated synods and _presby- 
teries, and to take steps without delay 
to correct this condition. 

3. We urge Presbyterian leaders and 
groups on official church missions to 
watch for possible violations of Chris- 
tian brotherhood in connection with 
their assignments, and to refrain, in so 
far as possible, from participating in seg- 
regated meetings. 

4. We urge that pastors and sessions 
continue working for a nonsegregated 
church and a nonsegregated society, and 
instruct the Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action to give further leader- 
ship in these efforts. 

5. We call upon Congress to enact 
legislation which will grant to as many 
of our Indian American neighbors as 
possible the full rights and immunities 
of citizenship. We call for an orderly 
program of legislation which will even- 
tually terminate federal restriction and 
controls over tribes which are qualified 
to handle their own affairs, 

6. We recommend participation in 
human rights commissions in munici- 
palities. In the light of the almost infi- 
nite variety of social problems and 
tensions which are our concern, we be- 
lieve this is one way we can make “the 
mighty ounces of our weight” count for 
a constructive solution. 


D. The United Nations 
and its Agencies 


Every year since the founding of 
the United Nations in 1945, our 
Church has affirmed its warm support 
of this international organization as an 
invaluable instrument of world order. 
We rejoice in the many accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations, and note 
that it has more than once stopped 
aggression, blazed new trails in the 
field of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, promoted the well-being of 
subject and derendent peoples, en- 
gaged in many humanitarian endeavors, 





and promoted better standards of life 
around the globe. We are tempted often 
to stress the halting progress of the UN. 
It is more realistic to marvel that the UN 
has progressed and achieved at all in 
this kind of world. 


1. We commend the President of the 
United States, the Congress, the De- 
partment of State, and other agencies of 
our government in their support of the 
United Nations. We call upon the ad- 
ministration to continue making the 
United Nations a major cornerstone of 
American foreign policy. We urge that 
the United Nations be used as a major 
channel and reliance for the realization 
of our securitv objectives. 

2. The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. wishes to encourage the United 
Nations groups working in the fields of 
universal disarmament and the control 
of atomic energy. We have noted with 
genuine pleasure the leadership taken 
by our country’s representatives in these 
groups. 

3. We wish to warn our ministers 
and churches against the attacks being 
made upon the United Nations. We be- 
lieve that the United Nations is not 
above criticism, but we regret the violent 
and misleading assaults upon the in- 
ternational organization. We ask the 
churches to make available to their mem- 
bers reliable studies and interpretations 
of the United Nations and its work. 

4. We call upon our government to 
make available its fair share of support 
of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. We com- 
mend this program for its great work in 
providing for the needs of children 
made homeless in the last war and in 
developing child care services in many 
parts of the world where such concern 
for children has been lacking. 

5. We encourage the continuation 
and extension of the program of tech- 
nical assistance by our government to 
underdeveloped regions. We urge the 
close co-ordination of this program with 
similar efforts carried on by the United 
Nations. 

We urge also that these programs 
should be divorced completely from 
military and security objectives. We be- 
lieve we should continue and maintain 
adequate support of other agencies such 
as WHO, FAO, and UNESCO. 

6. Since we are approaching 1955, 
the time when there may be an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of 
revising the UN charter, we call upon 
the churches to consider the peril that 
lies in the direction of weakening or 
abandoning organized international co- 
operation, and the promise for peace 
that lies in the direction of a stronger 
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and more responsible United Nations. 


E. Immigration 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore; 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 


to me; 
1 lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


This sentiment, inscribed on the base 
of the Statue of Liberty, is the best 
tradition of our country’s immigration 
policy. Therefore, we are encouraged 
by recent federal legislation that abol- 
ishes in principle discrimination among 
aliens on the basis of race, conscienti- 
ous objection to armed service on re- 
ligious grounds, and illiteracy in old age. 
However, we realize that there are these 
elements in our immigration statutes 
which demand urgent consideration: 


1. The National Origin Quota Sys- 
tem, which was first applied in 1924, is 
no longer relevant. It is based upon 1920 
census figures and does not deal realis- 
tically with our present populations’ 
national origins. If we insist upon quotas, 
they should be as relevant as the latest 
available census figures. Such a correc- 
tion now would mean the admission of 
251,182 persons rather than 154,658. 
Better still) however, would be a policy 
that allowed all unused quotas to be 
pooled from year to year and made 
available without limiting references to 
ethnic groupings, to countries with the 
most acute population surpluses. This 
alone is compatible with our Christian 
affirmation of the intrinsic worth of 
every human being. 

2. The stringent laws governing de- 
portation require reconsideration. As 
now constituted, they make possible the 
placing of the naturalized citizen in a 
second-class category of citizenship. 

3. In several other ways, our exist- 
ing laws are unfairly and inexcusably 
restrictive. For example, undefined ac- 
tivities are subject to punishment; limi- 
tations are imposed upon the citizenship 
of children whose fathers are alien; a 
foreign-born person of one-half Oriental 
ancestry must enter the United States as 
a charge against the Oriental country’s 
quota from which his parent has come, 
regardless of where he has his present 
citizenship. 

4. We urge the continuing Congres- 
sional Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization Policy commence public 
hearings immediately, looking toward 
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the framing and swift enactment of legis- 
lation that is wholesomely Americart 
Also, we urge the passage of emergency 
legislation that will make possible the 
entrance for permanent residence in the 
United States of some 240,000 European 
refugees in the next two years, as recom- 
mended by the President. We suggest 
that this concern of the General Assem- 
bly be communicated to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress. 


F. The Church and 


Economic Probems 


1. We urge every church to seek an 
effective ministry to bring together, in 
Christian fellowship, men and women 
from all occupations and walks of life, 
since we recognize that our churches all 
too often fail to minister across economic 
lines to all groups in their communities. 

2. We particularly urge churches and 
presbyteries in areas where migrant 
workers are employed, to reach out to 
them in Christian concern, working with 
agencies ministering to migrants, sup- 
porting legislation designed to further 
their rights and to contribute to their 
well-being, and cooperating with our 
Board of National Missions in its minis- 
try to migrants. We call for the support 
of legislation to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a federal committee on mi- 
gratory labor, to be appointed by and 
responsible to the President. 

3. The percentage of our population 
in the older age groups has increased 
substantially, and is continuing to in- 
crease, creating a serious social and eco- 
nomic problem. We urge churches and 
presbyteries to help to increase public 
awareness of the social and economic 
needs of our aging population and the 
economic problems resulting from in- 
creasing longevity. 

We urge churches and presbyteries to 
work with other denominations and com- 
munity agencies in working out meth- 
ods of providing for the needs of the 
aged, including experiments with more 
flexible retirement plans. 

4. Although there has been a con- 
tinuing expansion of housing facilities 
to meet the needs of an increasing popu- 
lation, thousands of families are still liv- 
ing in substandard homes, and this is a 
major factor contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency and a breakdown of moral 
standards, We urge churches and pres- 
byteries to take an active part in local 
projects designed to improve housing 
conditions in their communities, includ- 
ing active opposition to any restrictions 
which lead to racial segregation. 


G. The Relation of 
the Church to 
the Public School 


Our churches have a profound stake 
in the welfare of the public schools. 
Recognizing that the free public school 
is a basic institution of our democratic 
way of life, along with the home and 
the church. 


1. We urge the defense of our public 
schools against malicious attack by 
zealous individuals and groups seeking 
to undermine or destroy public educa- 
tion. We lament the activities of organi- 
zations that are stirring up irresponsible 
attacks on public school systems in sev- 
eral American communities. We com- 
mend the endeavors of citizens’ groups 
throughout the country which are work- 
ing with educators to improve the 
schools. 

2. We recommend the continued 
study of ways by which religious truths, 
a greater emphasis on ethical and moral 
instruction, and a knowledge of the 
Bible may be provided for our public 
school students. 

3. Because of the continuing diffi- 
culties facing schools in many parts of 
the country, in the matter of adequate 
support, we reaffirm our approval of 
federal aid to strengthen public educa- 
tion, such aid to be given to the states 
according to their needs and to be ad- 
ministered by the states without dis- 
crimination on account of race, and 
without subsidizing private and pa- 
rochial schools. 


H. The Use of 
Alcoholic Beverages 


The General Assembly should again 
remind the churches and their members 
of our repeated stand against the use 
of alcoholic beverages, our continued 
opposition to the liquor traffic, and our 
deepening concern with the problem 
of alcoholism, reaffirming the deliver- 
ance of the 158th General Assembly in 
1946. 

In size, the alcohol problem continues 
to be large, although the national con- 
sumption of alcohol has not changed 
noticeably since 1947, The liquor indus- 
try has grown increasingly bold in seek- 
ing favorable legislation in many states. 
As a result there is no uniformity in the 
liquor control laws across the country. 
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The control situation is desperately bad 
and getting worse. Many temperance 
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groups and many leaders in the tem. 
perance movement fail to apprehend the 
true dimensions of the alcohol problem 
in America, and are unrealistic in their 
interpretations and methods. 


We make the following recommenda. 
tions: 


1. We reaffirm the principle of vol- 
untary abstinence from the use of alco- 
holic beverages. We call upon our 
churches to undertake programs of alco. 
hol education in which this principle 
is clearly and convincingly set forth. 

2. We call upon our ministers and 
churches to be concerned intelligently 
and sympathetically with the problem 
of alcoholism, and to support efforts for 
the aiding and rehabilitating of alcohol’s 
victims and their families. We encourage 
cooperation with Alcoholics Anonymous, 

3. We cail for more effective and 
stringent control measures over the al- 
coholic beverage trade. We call for 
further regulation and restriction of 
alcoholic beverage advertising. 

4. We encourage our churches to 
participate in the work of state and 
national temperance organizations when 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


Belonging 
in God's Family 


Number seven in the series: 


The Beatitudes—A Recipe for Happiness 


“Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 
(Matthew 5:9) 


By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for ing the Christian to serve as a doormat | 
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HARD OF HEARING 


eee YOU Were promised 
the Moon in the 
Magic Transistor 


NOW HERE IT 1S BROUGHT 
RIGHT DOWN TO EARTH! 


Thousands of hard of hearing persons 
have thrilled to the hearing wonders 
made possible by the magic Transistor. 
They were promised the moon. Now, out 
of Jamaica, N. Y., comes a bulletin that 
brings the moon right down to earth. 
Scientists of Acousticon have developed 
the world’s first “Transistor” Hearing 
Aid to sell for less than $200.60...only 
$74.50. The full meaning of this miracu- 
lous achievement is that you can now 
get the great wonders of the Transistor 
and still save up to $200.00: no “B” 
Batteries, no vacuum tubes, constant 
hearing power with no fading...and 
slashed operating costs. 

This is truly a new world of hearing 
science at an amazingly low cost. Com- 
plete details have been made available 
absolutely FREE in a great, new book- 
let, “THE TRANSISTOR MIRACLE.” 
It is vitally important that you get a 
copy for yourself or for a relative or 
friend. For your FREE copy, you just 
simply send a postcard or a letter to 
ACOUSTICON RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES, DEPT. 8-K, P. O. BOX 30, 
JAMAICA, NEW YORK. The supply 


is limited, so write today. 
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Cardinal “Gold Rush” Christmas Assortment 
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30 ACTUAL CARDS—FREE! 
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Fresh, new exclusive designs in Religious, Humorous, Artis- 
tic, and Business Cards. People expect to pay lic to 25¢ each 
without name imprinted! You take orders at less than 3c 
each with name. No wonder friends flood you with orders and 
protits. Ll also send five boxes of eards and gift wraps which you 
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REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING ... 


for the first 6 months of 1953 


SPACE SOLD 115 PAGES 


UP 36% over 1952 


GROSS INCOME $119,022 
.. » UP 83% over 1952 


Advertising space in Presbyterian Life is 


sold on its merits . . . on the results 
it is bringing to advertisers in a wide 


variety of fields. 


If your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you are 
at all concerned in its use, we will ap- 
preciate your writing us for facts on the 
circulation, distribution and readership of 
Presbyterian Life. 


idvertising income helps to offset the paper, 
printing and other costs of our expanding 
circulation, In effect. this releases substantial 


junds of the Church for other pressing needs. 


has 
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This issue 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


cornered feeling, we fight against God, 
or else we surrender to him, accepting 
his pardon and grace. Then we begin a 
new life. 

The Cross of Jesus was intended to 
make peace between God and human 
rebels against his righteousness, but it 
/cannot make peace until the rebel ac- 
‘cepts his own cross. This is why Jesus 
said, “If any man will come after me, 
| let him deny himself, and take up his 
| cross daily, and follow me” (Luke 9:23). 
The Christian’s cross is not some sort of 
burden or affliction. Men die on crosses. 
When Jesus said, “Take up your cross,” 
he meant that our old self-seeking na- 
ture must die before we can become 
his disciples. When our self-seeking na- 
ture dies, we cease to fight against God 
and quit fighting with our fellow man. 

A related expression is found in Ephe- 
sians 2:15-17, where Christ is said to 
have made peace between Jew and 
Greek by his Cross. This hostility was re- 
ligious. Jewish pride in the possession of 
the Law was a barrier, a “middle wall 
of partition,” between the two races. 
There was mutual contempt on each 
side. When there is contempt, hostility 
increases. The remedy is the Cross of 
Christ, for it brings with it a cross for 
each follower of Christ. Paul is the per- 
fect example of the transition from hate, 
persecution, conflict with others, to love, 
concern, and cooperation with others. 
This came about when he quit fighting 
against God, “kicking against the 
pricks,” and asked, “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” His only question 
before had seemed to be “What will best 
preserve the traditions of the fathers?” 
When Paul faced the crucified Christ, he 
knew that his old self-righteous nature 
must die. He described this event in Gala- 
tians 2:20: “I am crucified with Christ: 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” He was a new man, 
and so found peace with God and man. 
His experience of change was so deep- 
seated that he referred to it as a new 
creation: “If any man is in Christ, he 
is a new creation: the old things are 
passed away; behold, they are become 
new” (II Corinthians 5:17, A.S.V. mar- 
gin). 

The most persistent cause of con- 
flict is rooted in religion, its perversions 
and prejudices. The Cross of Christ and 
a cross for us are the only cure. Chris- 
tianity has too often put the cross on 
church steeples, or worn it as an orna- 
ment, instead of enshrining it in the 
heart; so the Cross has lost the power 
it was intended by God to have. A cross 








suspended from the neck is mockery, 
if the heart is full of pride, intolerance, 








and hypocrisy. Next to religion, economic 
greed is the most fruitful source of strife 
According to the Epistle of James, strife 
and wartare originate in man’s greed 
for gold and his sensual appetites, His 
evil desires strive within, and they 
produce strife in his environment. Eyey 
the prayers of such men are frustrated 
because of their evil intent (James 
4:1-4). Bigotry and intolerance are th 
defense of ignorance and guilt. 

The Cross is the only antidote fo 
our lust, our greed, our bigotry and jn. 
tolerance; therefore, it is God's way to 
peace. There is no other. , 


The children of God 


The sense of belonging is vital to ; 
wholesome human life. To feel outsic 
the circle leaves one frustrated, resentfy! 
antisocial. To know that we belong to 
the family of God is the most profoundly 
gratifying experience one can have. But 
if we are a source of friction, jealousy, 
and strife, a purveyor of bigotry, we 
cannot claim to be in the family of God. 
unless of course we think Jesus was mis- 
taken. If we have really taken up ow 
cross, we have become a_ peacemaker 
in the sense that our Lord means; we 
are children of God. 

Along with this sense of belonging, 
God’s children must have a sense of 
responsibility. He has no children for 
whom he does not have work. In human 
society, everv clash of interests means 
a point of friction, likely to flame up 
into open hostility, which may be per- 
sonal, class, or international. As peace- 
makers, our job is to discover and 
remove the causes of strife, the most 
basic being the refusal to recognize the 
rights of others. Since our abilities vary, 
our responsibilities differ; but for each 
there is a task, Few peacemakers will 
make the headlines, but this is not a 
test of our usefulness in the family of 
God. Headline-seeking disqualifies us 
for being peacemakers; it makes us the 
cause of strife. 

No one can tell us how to be peace- 
makers. We should and can learn to see 
what needs to be done to remove the 
causes of conflict. Scrambling for what 
is not rightfully ours, or the spirit of 
exacting our pound of flesh, makes us 
children of the devil. To go the second 
mile and to teach others to do so fits 
us to be children of God. 


Conclusion 


All of us should examine ourselves 
to see if we do belong in God's family. 
If we do not, why not? Being a church 
member does not necessarily put us in 
God's familv. Being a true peacemaker, 
being led bv the Spirit of God, does 
make us children of God. 
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THE PIED PIPER 


(Continue d from page 13) 


playing her skill in reading, until, sud- 
denly shy before a stranger, she breaks 
into helpless giggles and hides her face 
with her sari. So the time went for two 
hours. There was no dramatic incident, 
no startling sign of change or progress. 
But there was a recognition of friendship 
without patronage, a mutual respect, a 
growing list of small but constructive 
services, that marked solid achievement 
in the months since the worker had gone 
to live in the little house marked “India 
Village Service.” 

Or take a village near Marehra, where 
the Wisers themselves make their head- 
quarters most of the time. In Marehra 
the I.V.S. center is an old Moslem house 
where—before partition—the women of 
the household lived in seclusion in an 
inner courtyard, the men of the family 
in the courtyard opening on the twist- 
ing, narrow street. Jagdish Singh of the 
LV.S. says of this place: 

“I went to the village, but nobody 
paid any attention to me. I asked about 
their crons and said perhaps I could help 
them, but they did not listen. A govern- 
ment man had been there the year be- 
fore and persuaded them to plant cot- 
ton. When it was harvested, there was 
no market for it. So they were suspicious 
of outsiders offering help. 

“An old man came by. I said, “Do 
you know how to read?’ He said, ‘No— 
what would an old man like me do 
reading? That’s for younger people.’ I 
got him to let me teach him. Everybody 
crowded around, Inside of an hour, using 
the Laubach charts, I had the old man 
reading. 

“We've gone on to other things. We 
never experiment. Village people have 
no money to risk on experiments. We 
talk about what has been tried success- 
fully in other places. One or two farm- 
ers planted the new government C-13 
wheat. Then others followed when they 


saw that it was good. Now we're working 
on sanitation, You know the way our vil- 
lage people throw their waste water out 
in the lanes, and the sweepers come 
every day to carry away the night soil 
from the houses. One man was all ready 
to dig a soakage pit for waste water. I 
went to his village, and we _ started 
digging. But the old grandmother 
wouldn't have it. These new ways 
frightened her. The other women joined 
in protesting, and my friend had to back 
down. But he didn’t let them stop him. 
He kept on talking and talking. A few 
days later, when I came again, the 
women began telling me all the ad- 
vantages of clean lanes, convenient dis- 
posal, and all that. They thought it was 
all their own idea. Well, that’s the way 
we like it to be. In that way, we have the 
people with us.” 

An English medical missionary, 
Gladys Rutherford, was about ready to 
resign and go home. She was fed up 
with curing patients of ills due to ig- 
norance and poverty, sending them home 
to their villages, and having them come 
back and go through the same routine. 
Said Charlotte Wiser, “Come and work 
with us in prevention rather than cure.” 

Dr. Rutherford is now devoting a 
large part of her time to working out 
teaching methods suitable for village 
workers. She has drawn whole families 
of “jets,” vigorous line-drawings that 
show how flies carry germs, how a cough 
spreads disease, how food should be 
cared for, Educators call such pictures 
“flash cards,” but the name does not 
apply when quiet-voiced Violet Robin- 
son slowly tells the story and shows the 
pictures to a group of village people. 
Each picture is explained, gazed at, ex- 
claimed over by the people squatting 
on the ground. Grandmother—she’s al- 
ways right down in the front row when 
anything is going on in an Indian village 
—loudly repeats Violet’s words for the 
benefit of all. Violet is never in a hurry. 

(Continued on next page) 





Under direction of I.V.S.’s Shyam Lal (see cover), villagers prepare compost pit. 
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She has all the time in the world fy 
her village people. Her speech has no 
foreign accent; her graceful cotton sari 
is just like the women’s, only it is clean, 
She is one of them 
A basic feature of the LV.S. plan js 
mobility. No worker expects to stay 
more than five years in one place, Ip 
that period he does not change a village 
into a rural Utopia. But he does change 
its spirit. Ordinarily a villager’s response 
to a new idea is: “We can't do that, we're 
poor, we don’t know how.” It was not 
by chance that Jagdish Singh picked an 
old man as his reading pupil. It was 
to undercut this defeatist spirit and 
show that age was no hindrance to prog. 
ress. When that spirit is changed, not 
through talking, but through action, the 
way is open to further growth, 
Indian villages are not outside the 
world’s currents. “We don’t think much 
of the new government,” village people 
say. “What has it done for us?” “It’s your 
government,” I.V.S, workers point out. 
“You can always vote and change it.” 
This is a new idea, for “the government” 
has always been something remote, to 
be blamed for everything that went 
wrong, unapproachable and unchanging. 
A young man comes to a village 
meeting. He is a Communist. Once he 
was a hard worker, a good assistant to his 
farmer father. Now he refuses to work 
with him. “We're going to change all 
that,” he says. “Youth will run things, 
not the old people.” Communist propa- 
ganda in many places is clever, but here 
it missed its mark. Villagers know that 
farming ,means work. Communism, in 
the guise offered by this young man, has 
no appeal. The service rendered by their 
Christian neighbor does have an appeal. 
It is not likely that, within the average 
| five-year period, many of the upper- 
icaste village people will become Chris- 
| tians, Caste lines persist in the villages, 
iss matter what laws are made in Delhi 





or how customs may change in cities. 
| There is no climate of Christianity with- 
in which new converts can develop nat- 
urally. Religious communalism is strong, 
and political events in recent years have 
strengthened it. 

But the spiritual climate of I.V\S. 
villages is changing. Christianity, in the 
form of simple good will and service 
in the name of Christ, on a level that 
can be shared by all, is becoming known. 
The teachings of Christ are seldom 
preached in a formal way, but are dis- 
cussed in conversation and exemplified 
in the services of an increasing number 
of I.V.S. colleagues. The Christian gos- 
pel is making its way through many 
channels into the hearts and minds of 
the village people among whom this 
service is carried on. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


WHITE 


MAGIC 


By MARJORIE MERRIOTT 


Meg wished Mommy wouldn't always 
call her away from her play to do things 
for the baby. Jimmie and Fuzz could 
finish building the log house by the 
creek—but she, Meg, had to go to the 
store for more corn syrup so the baby 
could have his formula. 

That old baby! Ever since Mommy 
brought him home, it was that way. 
Mommy didn’t have time to play with 
her any more. She used to make such 
yretty dresses for paper dolls, and she 
had helped make the house for them 
out of an old suit box. 

Meg was so busy thinking how the 
baby had spoiled everything that she 
almost forgot to go on the other side 
of the road when she passed the witch's 
house. It was a little, gray house with 
moss on the roof and bushes that grew 
up high around it so that holes had to 
be cut through them for the door and 
the tiny windows. The witch was little 
and gray, too, and wore a funny, black 
dress that was so long it nearly dragged 
on the ground. She had a cane to lean 
on, and Jimmie said maybe she rode on 
the cane at night when she went witch- 
ing, instead of a broom. None of the 
children dared go near her for fear she 
would make black magic. 

Uncle Joe and Aunt Margie were at 
the cottage when Meg got back with the 
corn syrup. Uncle Joe was playing with 
the baby and he said, “How about giv- 
ing us this little fellow? Would you sell 
him for a quarter?” 

“All right,” Meg said, but they just 
laughed, and, when she thought about 
it, Meg knew that Mommy would never 
sell the baby. 

“Meg,” Mommy said, “Uncle Joe and 
Aunt Margie want me to go with them 
to look at a house they are thinking of 
buying. I'll put Bobby down for his nap, 
and you can stay with him. Take good 
care of him while I’m gone.” 

“But I want to go fishing with Jim- 
mie,” Meg wailed. 

“After we get back, dear.” 

Meg sat down and cried after they 
were gone. Jimmie wouldn’t wait, she 
knew. The whole day was spoiled. If 
only there were some way she could 
make Mommy give the baby to Uncle 
Joe. That would be more fair anyway, 
because Uncle Joe and Aunt Margie 
didn’t have any little boy or girl. 

Then she thought of the witch. 
Witches make magic. Jimmie had said 
so. Maybe the witch would teach her 
just a little bit of magic. 

After her mother came back, Meg 
walked down the road to the witch’s 
house. She stared at it as she went past 
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on the far side of the road. Then she 
made herself walk past right close to 
the hedge. Her heart pounded, and she 
wanted to run, but nothing happened, 
so she tried it again. She began to feel 
very brave. 

She didn’t feel so brave when the 
door opened and there stood the witch 
herself. Meg stayed very still. 

“Well, what do you want?” the witch 
said. Her voice sounded scratchy. “Do 
you want to come in?” 

“Would you witch me?” Meg asked. 

“Witch you?” She laughed. “Folks 
don’t usually call me a witch to my 
face. No, I won't witch you.” 

Meg decided witches weren't scary 
after all. This one even gave her a 
cookie. She ate the cookie and told all 
her troubles with the baby. 

“It’s hard to work magic,” the witch 
said. 

“Td try hard. I'd do anything.” 

“Well, then. .. .” The witch told her 
what she would have to do. 

The next morning Meg asked her 
mother if she couldn’t help bathe Bobby. 
Mommy looked surprised, but she showed 
Meg how to hold the baby and how to 
give him his bottle. Every day, she did 
more things for the baby, until Mommy 
didn’t mind letting her hold him against 
her shoulder to burp him. She was very 
careful never to hurt him. It was tire- 
some at first, but she had promised the 
witch to follow directions. 

On Saturday, Uncle Joe and Aunt 
Margie came again and wanted Mommy 
to see another house. Aunt Margie said, 
“We can take the baby along — this 
house is pretty far away.” But Mommy 
smiled at Meg and said, “I have such 
a capable helper, we won't need to take 
him. Meg will take good care of him.” 

While they were gone, Meg put 
Bobby on the floor and tried to teach him 
to play pat-a-cake. He wasn’t much good 
at it, but he gurgled and laughed and 
pulled her nose. 

When they came back, Uncle Joe 
grabbed Bobby and tossed him up in 
the air. “Well, we bought a house,” he 
told Meg. “Now we can take this baby. 
Still want a quarter for him?” 

All of a sudden, Meg knew she 
couldn't let him have Bobby. She 
grabbed the baby away from him. 

“You can’t have him,” she said. “He’s 
my little brother.” 

After she put Bobby down for his nap, 
Meg went to see the witch to tell her she 
had changed her mind. The witch didn’t 
seem surprised, and all at once Meg saw 
that what hannened was just what the 
witch had intended. 
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How this thrilling new shopping adventure brings you surprise packages 


from abroad every month! A wonderful gift idea! 


Imagine yourself shopping in the tiny villages 
and the big cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, the Near East and the Far East. Im- 
agine yourself examining the hundreds of un- 
usual articles peculiar to each foreign land, many 
of them hand made, then selecting the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, beauty and value, 
and buying them for only $2.00 each! 


Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of receiving 
a surprise package every month, from France, 
Italy, Spain, Holland, Sweden, England, India, 
Jaman or some other distant shore — fot only 
$2.00, delivered to your door. You pay no post- 
age, no duty. The value is guaranteed to be more 
than satisfactory to you in every instance. 


How, you ask, can this be done? The secret 
is in the new, unique service offered by the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club — plus the 
magic of the American dollar. Foreign nations 
are in urgent need of American dollars to sup- 
port native industries. They are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in exchange. 
Thus you get more for your money—and at the 
same time you are doing your bit to improve 
world conditions by lending a helping hand to 
our neighbors around the world. 


Conversation Pieces From Abroad 


Our representatives abroad are constantly 
searching for the best items and the biggest bar- 
gains available. They not only attend the great 
international fairs and exhibitions, but they 
travel the highways and byways of foreign lands 
to discover the unique, the unusual, the beauti- 
ful articles which are destined to become conver- 
sation pieces when worn, displayed or used in 
America. 


Coming from a different country each month, 
the Club's selections are ever-varied in character, 
representative of many different cultures. One 
month, for instance, you may receive an example 
of fine Florentine leather-work from the historic 
city of the Italian Renaissance; the next, a pack- 
age may arrive from mysterious India, contain- 
ing a strangely beautiful work of hand-wrought 
silver in symbolic design. Other shipments may 
bring you an old-world woodcarving from Switz- 


erland; a handwoven creation from South Amer- 
ica; a sparkling piece of Swedish glassware; @ 
chic product of France. 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


With each package will come the fascinating 
story of the origin and significance of the article 
you receive—adding glamour to each shipment. 


Think of the fun of receiving such exotic “sur- 
prise packages’ month by month! Ie is like 
shopping around the world! That is the thrill 
of membership in the Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club. Each month you'll look forward to 
the arrival of your foreign shipment with eager 
anticipation. Each month you'll experience the 
crowning thrill of the treasure-hunter when you 
open it to see what delightful surprise it has 
brought. You'll admire the unusual foreign 
craftsmanship; and you'll marvel at the incred- 
ible bargain. 


You Pay Nothing Extra for Membership 


It costs nothing to join the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club. There are no membership fees 
or dues. You pay only for the regular monthly 
selections of merchandise — and only the low, 
uniform price of $2.00 apiece — even less on a 
6 months’ or 12 months’ membership. 


You may join the Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club on any of the following plans: 


3 Months Membership 
(3 consecutive shipments) 

6 Months Membership 
{6 consecutive shipments) 

12 Months Membership 
(12 consecutive shipments)......$20.00 
(Note: the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
charges a service fee of 15e for de- 
livering foreign packages, which is 
collected by your postman and can- 
not be prepaid). 


You Can Cancel at Any Time 


You may cancel your mem- Name 


tion of your payment will be refunded in full. 
Even better, if you are not delighted upon re« 
ceiving your first regular monthly selection, you 
may keep it free of charge along with your sur- 
prise gift and receive a full refund of the total 
amount paid. 


Extra Reward for Joining Now! 


Why nor start your membership right now, while 
ou can have a FREE SURPRISE GIFT as a reward 
or promptness, and get the benefit of the really 

remarkable values now available? You won't want 
€o miss a single shipment! 

Use the coupon below or write, enclosing -remit- 
tance for the membership term desired. If subscrib- 
ing for Gift Memberships—a grand idea—enclose 
mames and addresses of recipients (they will re- 
ceive handsome cards announcing your gift). But 
by all means, get your subscription in the mail at 
once. Address our American office. 





GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE SPECIAL! 


What could make a more interesting and out- 
of-the-ordinary gift than a membership in che 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club? Who would 
imagine that such lovely foreign products cost 
only $2.00 each in American dollars? Month 
after month they are delivered to the recipient 
from abroad to serve as continuing reminders 
of your thoughtfulness 











AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


American Office: 24 Treat Place, Newark, N. J. 


em ces mee mmm cm eee eee 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 735 

24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 

Please enroll me as a Member and send me my FREE surprise | 
GIFT from a foreign country. Also start regular monthly shipments 
of the club's selections of foreign merchandise, to be shipped dir 

to me from countries of origin and to continue through the following | 
term of membership: 

() 3 Months Membership 
[) 6 Months Membership 
CJ 12 Months Membership. 


---$ 6.00 
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